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The Famous Bottled Beers 


of the Great 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


“ 


The Original Budweiser, 
Anheuser-Busch Export Pale, 
Exquisite “American Pilsener,” 
Black and Tan, 

The Faust, 
Anheuser Standard, 


Pale Lager, 


are obtainable on all Pullman and Wagner Dining and 
Buffet Cars, Ocean and Lake Steamers, at all First Class 
Hotels, Finest Clubs and Cafes, and in all the best 
Used by the U. S. Army and Navy. 


families. 


ANult:Nutiine —the strengthening Food- 


Drink, for ill or well, is prepared by the Anheuser-Busch 
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Brewing Ass’n. 
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We strongly urge the placing of Coal orders 
this month. Satisfactory deliveries can now be 
made, and prices are certainly lower than they 
will be in October. We make quotations below 
on a few specialties: 


CROSS CREEK LEHIGH, 


A Genuine Lehigh Hard Coal. 


Large Egg or Grate, $7.25 per Ton 
Small Egg, Stove and Chestnut, $7.50 per Ton 


FRICK CRUSHED COKE, 


One ton goes as far as one of Hard Coal. 


Clean and Durable. 
Egg, Stove and Nut, $6.25 per Ton 


_ TRENTON SOFT COAL, 


Sootless and tree from clinker. Makes a quick, 
hot fire and burns down to fine wood-ash. 
Specially desirable for kitchen-range and grate 
use. 
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_Lump and Egg, 12c per Bushel 


- Logwood, DeCamp & Co., 


Sole Agents for St. Louis. 
Offices, 712-721 Union Trust Bldg. 
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To the Southest 


COVA SOV) 


a7 ITH the Autumn months, the tide of travel 

( ( sets southward. Many who contemplate 
ON : journeys to Texas, the Southwest and Mexico, 
put off their starting until the approach of cooler 
weather. Therefore, it is not out of line to sug- 
gest the merits of a trip through the Ozarks en 
The air and 


scenery are superb, and can be enjoyed to the full 


route to any of the above localities. 


from the library observation cars operated via the 


TICKET OFFICE 


. EIGHTH And OLIVE STREETS. hs 
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Published every Thursday at 
OZARK BUILDING, 
N. W. COR. 10TH AND PINE STS. 
Telephones: MAIN 2147, Kinloch, A 24 


Terms of subscription to THE MIRROR including postage in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, $2.00 per year, $1.00 for six 
months, Subscriptions to all foreign countries within the Postal 
Union, $3.00 per year. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 

News Dealers and Agents throughout the country supplied 
by the American News Company, or any of its branches, 

Payments, which must be in advance, should be made by 
Check, Money Order, or Registered Letter, payable to THE 
MrRROR, St. Louis. 

All business communications should be addressed ‘‘Business 


Manager,” THE MIRROR, 

KASTERN A. LENALIE, 939 Kighth Avenue, Van 
REPRESENTATIVE: Dyck Building, New York City. 

Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A., as 


second-class matter. 











WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Editor and Proprietor 








THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 





PAMPHLETS, to be issued next week, will be 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are 
sold at this office, or by any branch of the American News 
Company, at 5 cents per copy. 


T° subject of the September issue of THE MIRROR 
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THE FALLEN LEADER. 


BY W. M. R. 





sands of publications, concerning the career of Wil- 

liam McKinley that one were fatuous to attempt to 
Say anything new upon the subject upon which all Amer- 
icans feel alike. The President’s career is now history. 
History will properly place him high on the roll of 
the Nation’s great men. He was a great man in- 
deed, because he mastered his own life consistently to a 
high ideal of ambition—an ambition nobly to serve his 
country and mankind. He was a patient man. He 
waited for the people’s will to express itself. While he 


S much has been said, and so well said, in thou- 


waited he strove earnestly to shape the popular thought and 
feeling into accord with his ideas and he usually suc- 
ceeded because he invariably took conservative ground. 
He was a great manipulator of men because he in- 
spired confidence inthem. Men gave him power because 
they felt assured he would not misuse it. Mr. McKinley 
was a simple man, and it was this simplicity which made 
many people deem him darkly deep. He was a frank 
man, so frank that he feared not to reverse himself to gain 
an end. He was a man who grew in his ideas until, just 
prior to his death, he stepped out away beyond his 
party and himself and foreshadowed a generous measure 
of abandonment of doctrines of which he had been for 
years the most conspicuous representative. The man of 
one idea—protection—became a President of splendid scope 
and strength. The man who was once believed to know 
nothing other than taziff schedules, handled Senate and 
and House so masterfully as to make both content to ask of 
him only what he would and he should have it. The man 
who was dubbed a commercialist led the country in a war 
for one of the truest ideals of humanity and inspired a 
whole country by the massive nobility of his sentiments. 
That man gave the war a culmination impressive in its 
magnanimity to the vanquished. The black Repub‘ican 
McKinley was hailed by the South as its best friend. By 
his tact, his grace, his kindness, his sympathy he wiped 
out sectionalism in this land. In his dealings with rebellion 
in the lands newly added to the nation’s domain he pre- 
served the poise of Lincoln, eminently sane, supremely 
patient with those who knew not what they did, but never 
did it approach tyranny. He waited upon time and the 
prevalence of right reason, and he went ahead with the 
work of organizing government in the serene certainty that 
his principles would prevail here and in the archipelagoes 
where the flag had been unfurled. Gradually William 
McKinley won the love of the people as completely as he 
compelled the respect and administration of the world. 
He won this love and respect and admiration by his firm- 
ness, his restraint, his reserve, his sincerity. All his words 
were words of benevolence and good will. All his actions 
but interpreted the honesty and warmth and courage of his 
heart. President McKinley was no orator like Lincoln and 
yet his speeches had something in them, of late years, of 
that tenderly solemn quality, that strain as of prophecy, 
which we note in the utterances of the great Emancipator. 
There was on him, too, something of that touch of gentle 
sadness, as if presaging doom, that we note in the pictures 
of Lincoln. This it was that people felt as they caught his 
ye. This was that look which, latterly, so many have said 
they “never could forget.” William McKinley led a beautiful 
life. No need to specify those particulars in which it was 
beautiful. They are known of all men, his devotion, his 
unwavering tenderness, almost something motherlike, for 
his afflicted wife through long years. William McKinley 
was, so far as any great American ever was, an ideal 
Christian gentleman, faithful, considerate, pure. And he 
died a beautiful death, a death that in its resignation and 
trustfulness touched the world to something like the glow 
of old time faith and by its serenity almost eclipsed the 
horror of the act that brought the end. The man who 
knew how to live knew how to die with a grandeur of sub- 
mission that yet had no little of the aching pathos of the 
simplicity of a little child. Americans, even in their sor- 
row, are proud of such an American. As an official he 
was truly the servant of the people in a sense more strict 
than might apply in the cases of many of his predecessors. 
As a man he was a leader, an instructor of the people and 
his life was an example of every virtue that civilization 
holds in honor. He is fellow to the finest, rarest, sweetest, 
strongest souls now or ever to be “citizens of eternity.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 





BY W. M. R. 





Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-fifth President of the 

United States. He is not the man to revel in in- 
cense. I shall try briefly to consider him as he would con- 
sider himself, at the present time, avoiding adjectivity and 
suppressing color. 

He attains to the Presidency if not against his will, at 
least in a manner that disappoints and grieves him. He 
aspired to the office, but he wanted to win it in a nation- 
wide contest. He accepts destiny frankly as destiny, de- 
claring he will pursue the policies inaugurated by Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, without change. The country accepts him as “safe.” 
With a word he unfangs the sarcasm that pictured him as 
“strenuous” and “erratic.” 

The youngest man that ever filled the chair, he is also 
the only city-born man to occupy it, and likewise the only 
college man in the modern sense of the term. He is an 
aristocrat, using the word loosely. His family has been 
prominent for two hundred years. He is a writer of books 
a votary of athletics, a man of the study, a passionate lover 
of the open world of woods and streams. He is a politi- 
cian cleanly practical, who believes in the merit system in 
the public service. He has worked in his ward, struggled 
in the Legislature, been civil service commissioner, a mem- 
ber of a Police Board, assistant secretary of the Navy, a 
gallant soldier, Governor of our greatest State, Vice-Presi- 
dent. Wherever he has been placed he worked, hewing 
always to the line. Whatever he was called upon to do he 
did it, and lost no time in doing it. He enforced vigorously 
laws in which he did not believe, as police commissioner. 
He shaped a chaotic force into an efficient municipal army. 
He used political bosses when they were useful. He 
turned them down when they would interfere with his duty. 
He put the Navy in fighting trim for the war with Spain, 
then he raised a company of gentlemen adventurers, went 
to the war, had his baptism of fire, emergeda hero. He 
saved the army at Santiago from annihilation by fever, 
through the famous, unconventional “round robin” to 
Shafter. Returned from the war, this representative of the 
staid East, became the idol of the Wild West. Some said 
he posed. But men do not wear evening clothes as knock- 
abouts. He did not force himself before the people. They 
called for him. When he was, supposedly, politically 
retired, the people resented it with a louder call. When he 
spoke, it was no highfalutin, but hard sense. His ideals, 
as expressed, were all manly, individual. He dodged 
no issue. He stood for his country and for all that its 
past and present represent. He poured scorn on class 
feeling, and upheld the law and all authority. He was 
more democratic than the Democrats. His speech was 
plain, his actions in sight of allmen. He was hearty 
and healthy, never effusive. He made no false 


Ton to be will furnish the material for eulogy of 


step, had never to explain. Whatever he did was natural, 
unaffected, ‘simple. The supreme quality of his mind 
has been alertness. Yet he has been always judicious, even 
when enthusiastic. Sincerity, honesty marked all his ways 
and days. He has the capacity for catholic interest. His 
bluntness is mitigated by a gentleman’s polish. His 
brusquerie is kindly. His Americanism is not chauvinism, 
not jingoism. He has preached nothing but duty, duty to 
country, duty to one’s self. There is no case on recordin 
which he has talked for talk’s sake, where he has been bright 
at the expense of right. There is no subterfuge about him. 
He stands four square to all the winds that blow. Noone 
doubts his attitude on any issue. He) has accepted popu- 
larity without sacrificing his modesty. He is, nevertheless, 
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healthily aware of his own worth. He accepts himself at a 


fair valuation. He rarely criticizes others in harshness. 
Mr. Roosevelt is an American citizen without a single frill, 
earnest but contained, romantic but rational, idealistic but 
matter-of-fact, nervous but self-controlled. He is dream- 
fully practical, one might say, full of sense and senti- 
ment, each regulating the other. He is accused of pose. 
What he has is poise. 

He is the friend of the poor. Jacob Riis tells about 
that in a late issue of the Outlook. He helped abolish the 
Mulberry slums in New York. He helped officially, per- 
He went into dark, foul places o’ dark nights to 
see for himself. He left his money behind him for the 
work of relief he saw being done. He went into the 
tenements and the sweat-shops. He helped with his 
cheque-book. He had practical sympathy with all the 
“victims of civilization” in the great city. He loves the strong, 
He is a disciplinarian, but 


sonally. 


but does not despise the weak. 
he makes allowances, is as rigorous with no one as with 
himself. He adores youth and glorious life, and one way in 
which he worships these things is by helping the afflicted. 
And he does it without blare or flare. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s politics are simple. He believes in 
American destiny as a republic. He believes that Amer- 
canism is individualism. He holds that the man is the 
great thing, issues only the expression of men. He pledges 
himself to Mr. McKinley’s policy. That means the reced- 
ing from extreme protection, the gradual building up of 
representative government in “the colonies.” As to Trusts 
he says “it may be necessary in the future to shackle cun- 
ning as in the past it was necessary to shackle force.” He 
believes in capital and in labor, in harmony between them. 
He forced a franchise tax on New York. He made war 
on dishonest public officers. Heis committed to civil ser- 
vice reform, but believes in party rule. He does not care for 
stocks in Wall street, but he does care for the prosperity of 
the country. He is not commericalist, not imperialist. He 
is for the happiness of all the people under representative 
government. Hesees the danger in too great prosperity 
and lifts his voice to warn against its enervation, to rouse 
people from sordid materialism, to appeal to the higher 
view of life as a process of each man’s realizing his best 
self. 

This then is President Roosevelt, as his career thus far 
The paradox in him is only apparent. There 
He is very human. 


reveals him. 
runs through him a fine consistency. 
His health may exasperate the morally anaemic and etiol- 
ated. Hisselfness may offend those who are lost in the 
crowd. His forthrightness may startle those who do not 
believe it is safe to be frank with the crowd. He is not 
afraid either of the people or of himself. You may judge 
for yourself, O reader, what sort of a Chief Executive 
President Roosevelt will be. 
FF Fs 


REFLECTIONS. 


The City Beautiful 

UCH prominence is being given the suggestion of 

M Mr. Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia, that the man- 
agers of the St. Louis World’s Fair make provision 

for an exhibition that should represent municipal art and the 
science of modern city making,because, as the Boston Herald 
says,the improvement of towns and cities is a subject of such 
widely recognized importance to the people of the United 
States; civic improvements of a public character being 
destined soon to transform many communities, reflecting— 
in the words of the St. Louis programme—“man in his 
full twentieth century development, exhibiting not alone 
his material, but his social, advancement,” in a most con- 
spicuous manner. The idea is to create here an exhibition 
within an exhibition,a sort of civic Midway Plaisance upon a 
scale large enough to illustrate modern city-making in all 
countries and in all its phases. “A large section of the 
ground would have to be set aside for the purpose, if the 
idea is to be adequately carried out. There would bea 
Civic Arts building for exhibiting representations of notable 
municipal improvements, including models, plans, maps 
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and photograpns—the models to show in plaster, or similar 
as public buildings, bridges and 
The outdoor section should be 


material, such things 
artistic street equipments. 
devoted to representation of ideal city streets and public 
places, with opportunities for street pageautry, for showing 
street-lighting methods, with types of the best designs for 
lamp-posts, as employed in European cities; systems of 
sanitation; the treatment of various kinds of formal areas 
in congested centres, including the intelligent grouping of 
public utilities; commendably legitimate and inoffensive 
ways of providing public advertising, both for daylight and 
night-time purposes; and a showing of the proper archi- 
tectural and decorative accessories for parks and other de- 
partments of municipal organization. There should also 
be acivic bureau of information and a library for all 
manner of statistics, reports and other data made easy of 
access.” All of which is very good. But what’s the matter 
with making St. Louis itself a splendid specimen of modern 
city making? Why not make St. Louis show as many as 
possible of the things enumerated in actual efficient opera- 
It can be done, to a very large extent, if only the 
The time in 


tion? 
people of the city will get together to do it. 
which to do all that Mr. Kelsey’s programme proposes is 
brief, but with the money a great deal could be done. The 
people can do it. They can do it by bringing public 
opinion to bear to smash the obstructive combine in the 
House of Delegates and give the Mayor and Board of 
Public Improvements a free hand to carry out plans look- 
ing toward a model municipality. They can doit by promptly 
passing the Charter Amendments. St. Louis itself must 
be the chief exhibit at the World’s Fair. If not, the Fair 
will be a failure. Mr. Kelsey, of Philadelphia, has given 
us a good idea, but St. Louis should go him better and 
make the city an exhibition of a sincere attempt to realize 
all the good and fine things suggested in that gentleman’s 
resolution at the late meeting of the American League of 
Civic Improvement. 
et 
Dall Thud 

WHAT was that dullthud? Thecollapse of the im- 

perialism issue. 
et 


The Pension Commissioner 

Wak is still being waged against Pension Commissioner 
Evans by the Grand Army of the Republic. The late Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Maj. Leo Rassieur, of St. Louis, led the 
attack in his address and report at the recent annual En- 
campment. The fiery Commander-in-Chief seemed to wish 
to imply that Commissioner Evansis not fair to the old 
soldiers, and even that he is something worse than unfair. 
So far ascan be judged by outsiders and non-pensioners, 
Mr. Evans has done nothing more heinous than exercise 
his authority in checking pension frauds. He has applied 
himself to remedying the abuses which have resulted in the 
anomaly of an increase in pension disbursements coincident 
with an increasing death rate among veterans. The policy 
of generosity had been carried too far. It seemed at 
one that to ask pension was 
equivalent to securing it. 
officially, in passing on claims. 
office, began to apply the law to pensions. 
accede to loosely generous interpretations of disability. He 
was firm in opposing increase of pensions unless the most 
Mr. Evans ap- 


for a almost 
No discrimination was exercised, 
Mr. Evans, upon taking 


He refused to 


time 


convincing reasons therefor were shown. 
plied business methods to the office, and he succeeded 
thereby in checking the pension drain on the country’s 
resources. He was just but not ungenerous. He wanted 
to weed the frauds and fakes and bilks from the rolls of 
veterans. That no inconsiderable number of old soldiers 
believed Mr. Evans was laboring for the honor of veterans, 
as for the good of the country, istrue. Senator Hawley 
arose in the National Encampment to defend the Commis- 
sioner against the aspersions of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and his defense was hailed with a strong round of cheers. 
Mr. Evans was attacked chiefly by the veterans who are of 
the blatherskite order. He is attacked by others because 
they contrast his acts with those of his predecessors, who 





_freedom. 





were exceeding liberal in giving away the people’s money, 
Former Pension Commissioners fairly threw money away, 
Mr. Evans simply paid out money upon substantial evidence 


of desert. Mr. 
the men who wanted a pension upon general principles 
and without effective proof. The war upon Mr. Evans 
has been bitter but useless. The Administration, headed 
by an old soldier, has constantly backed up the Commis- 
sioner. The Republican party, in the main, refused to be 
stampeded by-the excessive vocality of the politician vet- 
The coercion of the party by 


Evans lopped off the malingerers ang 


erans and the demagogues. 
the soldier vote had become unbearable, and the Commis- 
sioner was permitted to administer his office in accordance 
with law rather than with the rapacious demands ot the 
pension attorneys. Pension Commissioner Evans is a good 
public servant. He is the true friend of the old soldier in 
trying to make the pension rolls clean and honorable. He 
does not seem to give pensions as charity, Dut as a right, 
well-established. Mr. Evans’ is the sort of courage that 
all veterans, not mouth-soldiers, should appreciate and 


revere. 


Fe 
Discreet 
PARDONER Altgeld, it will be observed, has maintained 
a silence most discreet for the last dozen days. 
se 
Ablest Democrat in the United States 
THIS anonymous postal card came last Friday to the 
MIRROR office: 
GREENVILLE, MISss., Sept. 11th, 1901. 
Editor Mirror: 
You don’t seem to have much use for any of the Democratic 


leaders. Will you tell us who,in your opinion, is the ablest 


Democrat in the United States. 
Respectfully 
Reader, 


Mr. Louis F. Post, editor of the Public, Chicago, is the 
ablest Democrat in the United States,—the most logical, the 
most lucid, the one least fearful of pushing the Chicago 
platform to its inevitable conclusions. Proof? It will be 
found in his comment upon the assassination and upon 
anarchism inthe issue of the Public for September 14th. 
Mr. Post is not a politician, but a radical thinker. No 
other Democratic leader compares with him. The others 
are all sophomores and wind-bags and mere word-weavers. 
And when it is said that Mr. Post is the ablest Democrat in 
the United States it is to be understood that his principles 
are the most ruthlessly followed to the last extreme of in- 
dividualism unhampered by government, because the mere 
idea of government interferes with and is abhorent to equal 
There are many of us, just now, who think we 
can see the horror to which such doctrine may lead, but that’s 
neither here nor there. Mr. Post is a writer whose skill is 
He is guiltless of the smallest trace of 
buncombe. He has a joss whose name is Tom L. Johnson, 
but the devotee is greater than the godlet. Mr. Post re- 
veres the Cleveland man, personally and politically, but is 
for the accepted leadership of the gentleman from 
Lincoln as offering the best chance of getting to the people. 
It is the opinion of the editor of the MIRROR that Mr. 
Louis F. Post is the most nearly convincing of all the advo- 
cates of those policies which were first formulated at 
Chicago in 1896. Therefore, from the standpoint of an- 
tagonism to his views, in saying he is the ablest, we must 
imply that he is the most ”dangerous” Democrat in the 
United States. 


surpassing. 


at st 
Alfalfa 

ALFALFA is the pretty name of the plant that is to be 
the salvation of the West from drouth. It is reported that 
in Kansas the plant has yielded from two to four cuttings 
whether the season be wet ordry. When the plant was 
first noticed officially there were about 35,000 acres returned 
in the reports. This year there are nearly 320,000 acres. 
There has been grown this year more than fifteen per cent 
Alfalfa doesn’t need much at- 
It sends its roots down thirty 


more than a year ago. 
tention. It grows rapidly. 
feet into the ground, and those roots stir up the soil to the 


soil’s benefit. It is fattening to cattle and it supplie 


























ioney to the busy bee as clover does. Agriculturists 


the West are writing rhapsodies about the 
lant and the poets of the country papers are writing 
des and sonnets to it. The State Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture are issuing special reports upon it. Secretary Coburn 
£ Kansas says that the intelligent Kansas farmers, whose 
State far and away leads all others in alfalfa production, 
are constantly bettering their condition and chances for 
success by devoting larger areas to its culture. It has been 
the greatest sort of a godsend to Kansas stockmen, when 
hay, corn and everything but alfalfa was burned up by the 
fierce sun. The men who had large acreages of the creep- 
ing plant that covers the ground like a mat are known as 
Alfalfa millionaires. The virtues of the plant have long 
been known in the West, but it took the recent dry spell to 
bring the importance and usefulness and cheapness of the 
growth home tothe farmers. Every Kansan you meet is 
willing to talk alfalfa on the slightest provocation. Listen 
to him and you’ll believe that alfalfa is king, and you will 
be forced to believe that within five or ten years there will 
be occasioned some radical changes in crop calculations by 
the increasing yield and increasing consumption of alfalfa. 
The Spaniards named it and named it well. The meaning 
of the word is “best kind of fodder.” 
et et 
The President’s Doctors 
Now for a war among the doctors over the treatment of 
the President’s wounds, that will rival in acrimony the 
Sampson-Schley controversy. At least half the profession 
believes the doctors made a mistake in giving the patient 
heavy food so soon after the operation. The cry goes up, 
even among doctors, that the doctors killed the President. 
It is clear that the greater number of medical men in at- 
tendance upon the sufferer were too sanguine, even includ- 
ing the great McBurney. The only physician who seemed 
to have himself in check at all times was Dr. Mann. 
Never from the time of the shooting until the President 
collapsed did he indulge in flamboyantly optimistic inter- 
views. The physicians and surgeons generally were too 
premature in their preening of themselves upon the case 
as illustrating the march of surgery and medicine since 
Garfield’s time. Just as they had prepared their parallels 
between the cases of the two Presidents, showing how, if 
Mr. Garfield had had the treatment, under the advanced 
knowledge, that Mr. McKinley had, the former would not 
have died, the end came to Mr. McKinley. Asepsis, 
Roentgen rays, almost instantaneous laparotomy, every- 
thing that the most up-to-date science knew of, did not pro- 
long the life of Mr. McKinley to the extent that Garfield’s 
life was prolonged under “ancient” methods of treatment. 
The thing that kept Mr. McKinley alive was, chiefly, his 
own wonderful vitality and courage. It deceived the 
President’s physicians into believing him better than he 
was, and it induced the mistake of atoo early administra- 
tion of food. And yet we must remember, in considering the 
matter, that it is much easier to criticize after the fact than 
to act inevitably right in such a crisis. The men who treated 
the President are,in all probability, better physicians and sur- 
geons than those who find fault with them. It they made a 
mistake they were probably misled by conditions that would 
have misled any other practitioners. They did their best in 
battling with what, after science has said its last word, must 
ever remain a mystery—the secret of vitality, a secret 
differing in all men as men from one another. The physi- 
cians and surgeons were too sure of success, or, at least, 
their bulletins gave that impression. It is not improbable 
that some of this optimism was prompted by desire to quiet 
the country and to supply, as it were, an antidote to the 
Sensationalism of the worse sort of papers. The worst 
feature of the case against the profession of medicine and 
surgery is that,it so prematurely took for granted that the 
new, modern methods had triumphed over conditions that 
otherwise would have been fatal. This course indicated a 
lack of the scientific spirit. It was a wholly unjustifiable 
jump to conclusions. The physicians and surgeons claimed 
too much, and the failure of their prognostications, 
emphasizing the exaggeration of their optimism, will serve 
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only to swell the ranks of those who accept the silly doc- 
trines of the immateriality of disease. Their course was 
very unfortunate for medicine and surgery. It will heip 
the cause of the Christian Scientists and others, among 
people who do not think correctly. 
se 
A Parcels Post 

WHEN the Postmaster General began his war upon the 
fake publications that were using the mails to work gift 
schemes and advertising dodges of various sorts, he inti- 
mated that enough could be saved in a short time by 
checking the abuse of the second-class privilege to enable 
the Government to establish a parcels post. This announce- 
ment aroused the country storekeepers to opposition. 
They saw that the parcels post meant a further curtailment 
of their business, as it would enable the money-order 
houses in the big cities to send to country customers, at 
exceedingly cheap cost of transportation, larger packages 
than are now permitted in the mails. Still the people are 
looking to buy in the cheapest market and that they will do 
no matter what particular class may protest. The small 
country merchant will have to meet his fate as the small 
storekeeper meets his fate in the city. The country 
storekeeper may possibly do what the small dealers in 
Chicago did finally in their war upon department stores, 
organize an opposition department store of their own. Be- 
sides, it is probable that in the near future the country mer- 
chant will be better able to meet the competition of the big 
Stores in the cities. With good roads, with electric rail- 
roads running everywhere, with telephones in farmer’s 
houses, the country store keeper will get his orders without 
trouble and will be able to fill them without difficulty and in 
shorter time than the same orders could be sent to and 
filled from the big city stores. In any event opposition to 
the parcels post system is destined to end in failure. A re- 
cent pamphlet calls attention to the fact that an eleven- 
pound package can be sent from Germany to any State in 
the Union cheaper than it can be shipped from New York 
City. It is certainly a discreditable anomaly that the peo- 
ple of the United States should be able to send eleven- 
pound packages by mail to Germany, Mexico, and several 
countries in Central and South America and the West 
Indies, while to the next town they can send no more than 
four pounds in one parcel. There is no parcels post con- 
vention with the Argentine Republic, and the author of the 
pamphlet in question shows that a German or English 
dealer can ship an eleven-pound package to that country 
for 73 cents, while his American competitor is obliged to 
pay $5.73 more. It is needless to say that American busi- 
ness interests are going to put up much longer with such 
disadvantages in their post office system. The parcels post 
system recommends itself more strongly to American com- 
mon sense every year. It recommends itself strongly to 
individual Americans about the holiday season, and every 
time one has to makea trip tothe express office to send a 
package of medium size to a friend, when one might turn 
it over to the mail collector at the corner le ter-box. The 
parcels post is bound to come. Nothing can stop it and 
everything, almost, forwards it. The large element in 
politics favoring the general principle of government 
ownership cannot consistently fight the reform or, rather, 
the improvement. The plan harmonizes with the central- 
izing tendencies of one great party and the socialistic 
tendencies of the other. It commends itself by virtue of 
its increasing the celerity and security of transacting 
exchange of commodities, by reason of the fact that it will 
increase the volume of business even if it should materially 
reduce, in many instances, the margin of profit. 

ze st 
An Effectibe Boost 

For once the city of St. Louis has received an adequate, 
appreciative, entertaining setting forth of its resources, 
enterprise and more excellent municipal characteristics. 
The presentment is made in Harper's Weekly of September 
14th, which is a “St. Louis number.” The writing is 
done by Mr. Franklin Matthews, and done without any 
trace of the guff of a boom write-up, with literary style, 
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with rare evidences of acute observation. The illustra- 
tions, too, are effective and particularly the group of por- 
traits of the World’s Fair Directory. The Directors and 
officers are a singularly fine looking set of men, character- 
ized, generally, a physiognomist would say, by an expres- 
sion of determination that is of good omen for the success 
of the Fair. The special issue of Harper's Weekly is as 
valuable an effort in the forwarding of the New St. Louis 
movement as has thus far been made. 
_ 
A Time to Think of Law 

THERE are, probably, enough laws in the Nation and 
in the different States, to suppress violent anarchists, with- 
out passing any more laws. “Conduct calculated to pro- 
voke a breack of the peace,” is a punishable offence. 
Under the ordinances of all cities violently haranguing 
anarchists can be suppressed. Writings inciting to assas- 
sination and pillage are, probably, suppressible under the 
general police power of any community. Above and be- 
yond all law is, moreover, public opinion about anarchy, and 
that public opinion will sanction rigorous exercises of police 
authority against all those who make war upon government. 
We have no need for more laws such as some excitable 
persons are demanding. There is no occasion for the 
country to lose its head. There is no _ occasion 
for hysterical legislation, for railroading anyone to 
the gallows, for jailing every man who may think 
the republic is not perfect, for transforming the 
President into a janizary-guarded recluse or Grand 
Llama of Thibet. There is no more security against 
assassination than against lightning, said President 
Garfield. That is true. There is no way of preventing 
the deeds of madmen or of anarchists willing to die for 
their end. As for punishing sedition, that is almost as 
difficult. We cannot wholly suppress free speech or the 
freedom of the press. We must not endanger the liberty 
of all, because a few irreconcilables are unfit for liberty. 
Murder and incitements to murder we can reach now, but 
we must be careful not to let our laws be distorted into an 
enginery for the suppression of political opinion. The 
murdering anarchist, or the anarchist who advocates and 
approves of murder, should be stamped out. It is of such 
as they that the MIRROR believes “the only good anarchist 
is a dead anarchist.” There is danger in any proposal that 
seeks to condemn the holders of opinions of one sort or 
another as long as these opinions do not blossom into acts 
of lawlessness. This is atime to think of law in its general 
aspect, not as an instrument of revenge. We want no laws 
solely against this thing or that. We want only laws that 
will protect everybody—yea, even those who would have no 
law. 

se 
The Position of Mr. Hanna 

POPULAR sympathy goes out to Mr. Marcus A. Hanna. 
He has lost not only afriend, but a man to whom he looked 
up as one almost superior to mortality. Politically Mr. Hanna 
cared for nothing but the greater honor and glory of his 
friend, the President. He has been proud to take upon 
himself the blame for things that his opponents thought 
wrong in the Administration. He loved the late President 
as only old-time chums can love one another. He was 
devoted to his service, body, mind, heart, soul, fortune. The 
death of the President was a grievous blow tothe Ohio 
Senator, and, whatever we may think of the latter’s policies, 
we cannot view unmoved the spectacle of the final sever- 
ance of a friendship lasting through many _ years, 
and as loyal in defeat as in victory. Mr. Hanna 
was influential with his friend. There is no deny- 
ing that. He was powerful in bringing others 
around to coincide with the late President’s policy, 
and the late President trusted him because he knew the 
Ohio Senator loved him. Mr. Hanna will not be a power 
with Presijent Roosevelt, but those who look to see him 
snubbed and humiliated will most certainly be disappointed. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a gentleman. He is also a man of acute 
intelligence. He will appreciate Mr. Hanna at his true 
value, as a man of personal force. Mr. Hanna will not be 
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President Roosevelt’s Premier. President Roosevelt will 
be his own Premier. Mr. Hanna will be treated with tact 
and courtesy, as befits a man who has done things, and big 
things, and as becomes the man in the Presidency who will 
deal with him. President Roosevelt will be his own man in 
every respect, but he is not the man to create a repetition 
of the feud between Stalwarts and Mugwumps. President 
Roosevelt will serve his country, but he will do nothing to 
disrupt his party, and, as a man of kindly feeling, he will not 
humiliate the closest personal friend of his predecessor in 
office. Unless all signs fail, the MIRROR feels safe in pre- 
dicting, President Roosevelt, the so-calledj“erratic,” will 
prove as “safe” as any President we ever had, and unless 
Mr. Hanna has suddenly lost all the eminently practiga! 
common sense that has distinguished him throughout his 
career, he will be found, in no short time, working in har- 
mony with the new Administration. The Republican party 
will think more of Hanna than ever because of his intimate 
identification with that party’s third martyr President, for 
it is a party of more sentiment and sympathy than is ordin- 
arily believed. President Roosevelt is a politician, and will 
appreciate the value of this fact. President Roosevelt will, 
naturally, have his own friends, but he is a frank, true, 
brave man, and he will put no slight upon his predecessor’s 
companion and friend. Unless something unforeseen 
should occur, we may look for a serenely solid administra- 
tion under Theodore Roosevelt. 
st st 
Layin’ Low 
TILLMAN has been lost sight of recently, with his 
programme of nigger lynching and burning, disfranchise- 
ment and denial of education. All anarchists are imitating 
Bre’r Rabbitt and “layin’ low.” 
Ft 
No Queen of the V. P. Ball 


THE MIRROR hopes there is no truth in the rumor from 
the inner councils of the Veiled Prophets that there will be 
no Queen of the ball this year. The statement is made that 
the organization will abandon this interestingly piquant 
feature of the fall festivities because of the bickerings and 
acerbities generated by differences of opinion as to the 
person upon whom the honor shall be conferred. The 
organization has been severely strained each year over the 
selection of the Queen, but, nevertheless, it has survived and 
is now stronger than ever. Indeed, the Queen feature ot 
the affair is the one that has aroused most popular interest, 
and has been most instrumental in attracting new members 
tothe organization. The suggestion that, in place of the 
Queen’s crowning the prophets signalize their ball by pro- 
claiming a charming matron as social arbitress seems 
fraught with as much danger as there was found in the 
old programme. It is no more easy to select a matron 
than a maid for special honor. The lady said to have been 
selected this year as the matron mistress of social cere- 
monies is undoubtedly a beautiful woman and an intellectual 
and gracious one to boot, but there are other matrons and 
they have been saying things to their husbands, who are 
members of the Veiled Prophets, that make the said hus- 
bands very uncomfortable. The matrons are not more free 
from envy than the maids. 
to spit-fire tactics over the choice. 
why her husband hasn’t enough influence in the organiza- 
tion to induce his feliows to vote for her. But all this trouble 


In fact they are more inclined 
Each one fails to see 


aside, the selection of a matron alone seems rather 4 poor 
suggestion. There’s something pretty and poetic and romantic 
about crowning a young girl as Queenof Beauty. There is 
none in designating a matron as, practically, the city’s first 
lady. As said before, there is no shadow of objection to the 
personality of the married woman whom gossip fixes as the 
one to be most highly honored at the ball, neither is there 
any doubt that her husband is a good fellow and deservedly 
popular inthe Veiled Prophets and other organizations. 
The MIRROR thinks that the innovation is uncalled for at 
this time. The MIRROR thinks that the best means of con- 
tinuing the interest in the Veiled Prophets’ annual pageant 
and ball is to interest the young girls in the selection of the 


Queen. The girls being interested the young men will be, 
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and, of course, all the fathersand mothers will share in the 
curiosity before the event. It goes against the grain for 
the MIRROR thus to find fault with the members of 
an that spends about $40,000 annually 
for the good purpose of entertaining the people of this 
city and territory. It is not pleasant, 
either, to appear to voice an objection to an honor to 
be bestowed upon an estimable lady. Nevertheless the 
MIRROR states its opinion that the abandonment of the 
venerable custom of proclaiming some young girl as Queen 
of Beauty will disappoint the public and work disaster to 
the Prophets as a social organization. It is to be hoped 
that the Prophets have not gone so far as to have unalter- 
ably determined upon the course of action referred to, 
There is yet time for them to reconsider the matter and 
Speaking for the 


organization 


its tributary 


give us a Queen of Beauty as of yore. 
masses of the people, who, after all, are those whom the 
Veiled Prophets are most desirous of pleasing, the MIRROR 
believes it can say that without a Queen there might as well 


be no ball. 
et 


. The Foolish Steel Strike 
UNION LABOR lost the strike against the Steel Trust, 
because Union Labor was foolishly led and deserved to 
lose. Much as the people dislike the great capitalistic 
Trusts, they saw that there was greater and more immediate 
danger in an uncontrolled Labor Trust. Public opinion 
condemned the steel strike from the beginning and, long 
before the end, the workers who “went out” condemned the 
leaders who precipitated the trouble. Shaffer will go to 
join Debs and Martin Irons as blind leaders of the blind. 
Shaffer has done Union Labor more harm by his: ill- 
advised leadership than the Morgans, Schwabs, Fricks and 
their like could have done, unaided, in a dozen years. 
Fe 
Dick 
Dick CROKER isin New York once more. And yet 
some of our newspapers are talking of restricting immigra- 
tion. Has anything worse than Crokerever landed at 
Castle Garden? We trow not. 
st st 
Hobson and the Press 
WITHOUT doubt the most engaged man in the United 
States is one Richmond Pearson Hobson, of the United 
States Navy. Society reporters have him engaged, at the 
present writing, to no less than tkree heiresses. The 
young man who sunk the Merrimac atthe mouth of 
Santiago harbor, and then returned to the States and de- 
voted himself to stopping the multitudinous mouth of the 
American girl by the application of his own lips, is unfort- 
unate. Wheresoever he may go,the newspaper spies are 
with him. He dare not walk, or ride, or talk, or dance 
with a girl without having the matter flashed all over the 
If he dines with the parents of a young lady he 
If he isseen’with any girl 


country. 
is pronounced epris of her. 
twice his engagement is announced. Thisis not particu- 
larly pleasant for Capt. Hobson,and it is grievously annoying 
to the young ladies whose names are thus recklessly bandied 
about, but there seems to be no way to stop the papers. 
They write anything they please about anyone they deter- 
mine to make a “hero.” They make men and women 
ridiculous, uncomfortable and unhappy by printing things 
that are palpably lies. They photogragh persons of either 
sex and print the pictures without any shadow of authoriza- 
tion. They pursue people with publicity and then,when the 
papers have thoroughly misrepresented these people, these 
same papers come out and attack them for the things the 
papers themselves invented inthe lives of their victims. 
Capt. Hobson, according to all accounts, is a very clever 
young man. He has been made the victim of continual 
newspaper exaggeration and plain lying. He is put by the 
papers ina position that makes him feel he can hardly 
dare enter the homes of his friends without involving them 
in unpleasant notoriety. This course of treatment has the 
effect of creating among sensible people a suspicion of the 
young man’s quality. It unquestionably injures his standing, 
to acertain extent, inthe navy. The newspaper treatment 
poses him as a fool, because people naturally think that he 








seeks the notoriety. A friend of Capt. Hobson writes the Mir- 
ROR that the young gentleman is really much grieved that he 


should be made a bane to the public, a danger to his 
friends, and, in a way, an affliction to himself by this 
newspaper attention, which amounts to a persecution, 
“What can he do?” inquires the friend. “Can he get him 
toanunnery? Must he hide in a cave? Must he run 
from his friends as if he were a leper? Can he horsewhip 
or shoot Billy Hearst or Joe Pulitzer? Would either of 
those great journalists listen to his pleading to be let alone?” 
To the series of questions there is no answer. Capt. 
Hobson is simply the victim of the tyranny of the press and 
must smile and bear it. And when he smiles and bears it 
he must be further punished by being thought to like the 
treatment and to court it, as does that weird “critter,” Harry 
Lehr. 
Hobson if the papers get a chance or take a notion to treat 
him so. There seems to be absolutely no check upon the 
liberties the yellow press may take with the character of 
any man or woman. How long must this violation of 
people’s privacy go unrebuked? What right have the 
yellow journals to show a man as a fool or a silly-billy, any 
more than to picture him as a murderer or thief? No 
right, everyone will answer promptly. But the papers 
keep right on in their work of annoying and humiliating 
decent folks by parading them before the public. The 
work is part of the yellow newspaper plan to stir up class 
hatred. It is part of the general scheme to create anar- 
chists out of honest poor folks by showing them the alleged 


Almost any person is liable to be treated like 


contemptibleness of the so-called “better classes.” 
se SF 
Making Missouri Republican 


THE work of making Missouri a Republican State pro- 
ceeds right merrily. The Democratic party is split in 
Kansas City and St. Joseph and the Butler-Hawes quarrel 
in St. Louis will send St. Louis Republican by from twenty 
to thirty thousand majority. The State is disorganized 
completely. The silverite wing is in revolt against the 
duplicity of His Winkship Dickery Dockery, against 
Dickery-Dockery’s alliance with David R. Francis, against 
the broken promises of Chairman Seibert of the State Cen- 
tral Committee. There are more papers of the Democratic 
persuasion roasting Dockery than ever could be induced 
to roast any Democratic Governor before. The practical 
politicians are against him, because he plays with and de- 
Ex-Governor Lon V. Stephens has risen 
in the rural Missiourians’ estimation and his paragraphs in 
the Boonville Advertiser, rasping and flaying Dockery are 
quoted all over the State. Dockery to-day couldn’t be 
elected to a position to gather garbage. Nobody trusts him 
but Francis, and Francis needs Dockery in his business— 
World’s Fair business. The party is split on the Senator- 
ship between Ex-Governor Stone and Congressman Champ 
Clark. Furthermore W. H. Wallace, of Kansas City, an 
avowed gold bug, who openly boasts that he voted for 
Palmer and Buckner and the Palmer and Buckner candidate 
for Governor, in 1896. This last point is significant. It 
implies that the gold men are going in to make a diversion. 
Ex-Federal Judge H.S. Priest is also a candidate. He, 
too, is a gold bug and his backing is largely among the 
moneyed interests. Senator Vest doesn’t want to run again, 
but a strong effort is being made to keep him in the field. 
This means a fight in every Senatorial and Legislative dis- 
trict inthe State, much bad blood, much scratching at the 
election. This will help to swell the loss of Democratic 
votes, owing to the splits in the party in St. Louis, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph. The third party silverites will 
play their part in every county in the State. There are 
at least thirty counties in the State in which the 
Democratic majority is so small that a very little split in the 
local ranks will swing the counties to the Republican side 
of the books. The Populists are in revolt against the 
Democrats and the Democrats can’t win without the 
Populists. The big bosses are about convinced that the 
State should go Republican. Col. Phelps, Col. Carroll and 
other railroad influences are tired of nominating and elect- 


ceives them all. 


ing men to office only to have their creatures make war on 





he influences that elected them. Wealthy Democrats in 
ll the cities of Missouri are in sympathy with a plan for a 
ew deal that will send a Republican to the United States 
Senate. Ed Butler is ready to do his share in St. Louis 
-oward that end. The country Democrats are disgusted 
with the Nesbitt election law and its practical unfairness, in 
spite of its theoretical justice. The silverites all over the 
State are unreconciled tothe election of a gold man as 
Mayor of St. Louis and they blame Dockery for 
it, with not a little right on their side. Senator 
Vest’s utterances concerning the leader from Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, infuriate the “regulars,” while Senator 
Cockrell’s assertion that dead” increases 
the resentment against the evident drift of the party into 
the control of the people who were turned out of power in 
1896. The Democratic politicians in various parts of the 
State are owned by the railroads—the Missouri Pacific, the 
Frisco, the Burlington, the Katy—and the railroads want 
no more corporation-baiters in office on the strength of 
their money and passes. They will fight Stone to a finish. 
Ditto Champ Clark. They may support Mr. Wallace or 
Judge Priest, though hardly with a hope of accomplishing 
anything more than defeating the others and spreading 
discord in the different Senatorial and Legislative districts, 
stirring up hatred and electing Republicans to State Senate 
and House of Representatives. They can easily do this, 
especially as the silverites will desert the party and help 
the Republicans rather than see the Democratic gold bugs 
win. The Democratic factions are perfectly aware that 
their differences are helping the Republicans, but the 
feeling is so bitter that the leaders of either faction are not 
afraid openly to declare that they would rather 
have the State go Republican than let the other faction win. 
Ex-Governor Stephens would rather see a Republican 
United States Senator than see Dockery control the 
Democracy. Ex-Governor Stone would rather see a 
Republican United States Senator than have ex-Governor 
Francis come into control of the Democracy. Almost all 
the moneyed Democrats would prefer a Republican to 
Stone as Senator. Almost all the radical silverites would 
rather see a Republican win than a gold bug, open and 
notorious, or concealed and furtive. And nothing will con- 
tribute more to making Missouri Republican than the 
splitting of the St. Louis Democracy. It was already 
badly shattered when Mr. Meriwether polled such a tre- 
mendous vote last spring, but if St. Louis can be sent 
Republican hard enough it will carry the State with it. 
Therefore, when Mr. Edward Butler undertakes to make 
war upon the St. Louis Democratic administration he 
divides the party already weakened by the Meriwether 
defection, and is destroying every possible chance of the 
city’s going Democratic at the next election. Mr. Butler is 
helping along the movement to elect a Republican Senator. 
Mr. Hawes, President of the Police Board and of the 
Jefferson Club, is opposing that programme by taking sides 
with Mayor Wells against Butler. Mr. Hawes holds his 
place in the Police Board by appointment of Governor 
Dockery, but how much support he obtains from the 
Governor cannot be told at this writing. Ex-Governor 
Francis is close to Mayor Wells and also close to Dockery. 
It is likely, therefore, that Dockery is with Mayor Wells, 
and this identification with gold bugs will strengthen the 
silverite dissatisfaction with Dockery in the country. But 
Dockery is dickery, and he may be scared away from 
Francis and Wells and may attempt to drag Mr. Hawes out 
of the fight. That would make matters easier for Butler in 
splitting the party. No matter how one looks at the situa- 
tion a Republican Senator from Missouri looms up in the 
near future. 
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se 
The Hipless Woman 
WE learn from Col. Harry W. Walker’s erudite New 
Yorker that it is no longer comme il faut to have hips—that 
as, for ladies to have hips. In Paris, Col. Walker’s 
authoritative periodical informs us, “figures are straight up 
and down—the straighter the better.” This is both im- 


portant and true. But how sad, how immitigably sad! If 
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it be no longer comme il faut to have hips, what is to become 
The ideal line of beauty is that which 
marks out the feminine figure. Who would care to look 
upon women encased in clothes modeled on the general 
outlines of the packages in which mummies are found in 
Egypt. A straight-up and-down woman will not be sug- 
gestive of anything in the world but a coffin. The hipless 
woman will be devoid of the poetry of motion. A woman’s 
hips are too important to be abolished by any decree of 
fashion. The great, law of Nature gave woman hips for a 
wise purpose and if she could possibly have fulfilled her 
functions in life as a straight-up-and-down creature she 
would have been built that way. We may rest assured that 
hips cannot be eliminated without grave damage to the 
gentler sex and even tothe race. We may say, too, that 
hipless women will be the ruin of dressmakers. There 
must be something to hang skirts upon. They cannot be 
hung, any more than a wash can be dried, upon an 
imaginary line, like the equator. And if skirts are not to 
hang in folds or sweeps or bells or flounces or whatever 
other ways there are in which skirts may be designed to 
consume cloth and pile up prices per yard, the dressmakers 
and ladies’ tailors will have to go out of business. While 
we all undoubtedly like our women straight, it is pressing 
the limit too much to ask us to like them straight-up-and- 
down. To think of a woman so fixing her figure as to 
present a rear elevation like unto that of the late 
first baseman of the St. Louis ball team, Dan McGann, 
when at bat, is almost unbearable. That way madness lies. 
We are prepared to admit that in the recent past the ladies 
had too much hips. The hippedness of them was almost 
indecent when accentuated by a skirt tightly gathered in 
the hand and drawn around to the facade of the figure, but 
that is no excuse for abolishing hips altogether. The re- 
action is too great, too sudden, too monstrous. We do not 
hanker for the Flemish fashion in this respect—far from it. 
We would have a happy medium, likewise a happy hori- 
zontal median line marked as of yore by the old anatomy 
to which we have been accustomed. We crave the ancient 
line of beauty. We protest against the annihilation of the 
features of the figure that have lent most charm to art and 
most grace tothe motion of the sex. We do not wish to 
see straight-up-and-down women trying to walk hiplessly and 
reminding us of the falling forward of the far-gone tabetic. 
We call upon Col. Harry W. Walker, of the New Yorker, 
to put astop to this thing which he announces. We de- 
clare unto him that hipless women are symptomatic only of 
“the abomination of desolation.” 


of feminine form? 


The Lethal Laundry 
AND now disease and death are said to lurk in the laundry. 
The London Lancet declares that when we consider that 
that laundresses those which are 
worn nearest to the skin it is no more than natural 
to anticipate that such an occupation should be subjected 
In the absence of such 


wash articles 


to specially strict surveilance. 
surveilance linen, after it has been washed, may be con- 
taminated by unhealthy surroundings and brought into con- 
tact with the germs of disease. The suggestion is made 
that all laundries should be inspected and that they should 
use germicides in the waters. To the allegation that boil- 
ing kills the germs, the “bugologists” reply that flannels 
and sanitary woolen underwear should not be put in boiling 
water and, furthermore, the great danger is the manipul- 
ating and sorting of dirty linen inthe presence of clean 
linen, the distribution of germs from one to the other. The 
germ-chasers want laundries organized so that on one side 
should be one set of carts, baskets and employes for 
the unwashed linen; on another and well separated 
side should be other employes, baskets and carts 
for the linen that has been washed. All this applies, 
of course, to the steam laundries in which washing is done 
on a large scale, but how about the wash that is sent out to 
the colored or white washwoman, and is handled in rickety 
tenements or shanties, or amid other noisome surround- 
ings, where the wash may be hung out in air tainted with 
the germs of infectious disease? If the government of 
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cities were to appoint inspectors for all the laundry work 
done the corps of inspectors would constitute a small 
army. The inspectors, by the way, might be given police 
power to punish for mixing up your wash with mine or 
both of our washes with those of fifty other people, as well 
as to force the wash-lady to get the clothes back to the 
house on time. The inspectors would have work cut out 
for them indeed if they undertook to regulate the washing 
done by the women who are in competition with the steam 
laundries. Theirs would be a dangerous occupation that 
would command high pay. Still the inspection of steam 
laundries would be worth while, as there is a constant 
growth of that industry, and a steadily increasing quantity 
of linen is being taken in by them. Sanitary laundry-work 
will shortly be demanded by everybody. The demand 
may be met, however, without the city or State having 
to appoint corps of inspectors. Competition will provide the 
necessary inducement to laundries to protect their patrons 
from an interchange of deadly germs, although a careful 
inspection might prevent the occurrence of such a thing as 
recently happened in St. Louis, when a laundryman, who 
had been serving quite a number of people for a long time, 
was discovered to be far advanced into the last stages of 
leprosy, and washerwomen might be prevented from 
washing in the same house in which their children are 
suffering with scarlet fever or typhoid. While there is 
quite a deal to laugh at in the medical men’s steady scaring 
of us about germs, microbes, bacilli, etc., there is enough 
serious danger in the matter as presented, with regard to 
the laundry, to make the taking of every precaution 
suggested very well worth while. 


Ft 
The Goldman 


THE case of Emma Goldman can hardly be considered 
as proving the elaborate contentions of silver men as to 
the heinousness of the gold standard. In fact, the Goldman 
talks in a strain very similar to that of the most rabid silver 
men in the campaigns of 1896 and 1900. 

Fe 
Beauty in a Flat 

Not long ago a Gothamite preacher declared from his 
pulpit that he thought life in flats was not conducive to the 
fostering of the religious spirit. The pious man didn’t 
think that any one who lived in a flat could really bea 
devout Christian. The ribald world laughed at him. 
Nevertheless the preacher had reason for the faith that was 
in him. The quarrels of people in flats between themselves 
and with the janitor do not make for serenity of soul. The 
gossip of flats does not increase charity. The propinquity 
of people of opposite sexes in flats causes serious complica- 
tions, and the limitations of flats that compel people to live, 
as the vaudeville artist says, on condensed milk, must 
develop an acidulousness of disposition not calculated to 
flower into loving kindness. Just what a hades a flat can 
be made, is shown in the story that comes from Brooklyn, 
and from the flat-house at 477 Hudson avenue, in that 
subdivision of Greater New York. There livesa Mrs. Nellie 
Jerome and daughter Josephine. There are others in that 
flat-house. Josephine is a pretty girl, a very pretty girl, the 
papers say. But the newspaper writers say that every girl 
they have to write about is a pretty girl and we might dis- 
count their adjectives but for the fact that the evidence 
proves for once that the papers are truthful. The lovely 
Josephine was so lovely that twelve married women in the 
same flat-house with her got together and demanded of the 
agent for the flats that Josephine and her mother be evicted 
from the premises. The good married ladies unanimously 
resolved that their husbands, individually and collectively, 
were too fond of Josephine. “A wife, on the first floor, first 
discovered this fact when she saw her husband waving his 
hand to Josephine as he departed for work in the morning,” 
says the veracious chronicler of a New York daily. “The 
wife” he proceeds to say, “was indignant. Then a wife on 
the second, charged her husband with a like pleasantry. The 
two wives compared notes and condoled with each other. 
Thus it continued until twelve hands waved adieu to the 
widow’s daughter and twelve wives became jealous. They 
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decided that Josephine’s smile was roguish, and that her 
failure to return their husbands’ greetings was the wile of 
a coquette. ‘She’s turning the head of my husband,’ 
wailed one tenant, and the others took up the lament. The 
result was, that all believed their domestic happiness in 
jeopardy, and joined in an appeal to the agent.” The 
agent “spotted” Josephine and incidentally spotted the 
husbands. He found out that the husbands were unanimous 
in admiration of and delicate attention tothe girl. In his 
opinion Josephine did her best not to notice the men, 
but couldn’t altogether escape their attentions. The 
agent took his life in his hands and told the twelve wives 
that their husbands were at fault. The wives immediately 
agreed that the agent himself was smitten. They said he’d 
either have to oust Josephine and her mother or lose them 
Would he lose twelve renters to keep one? 
The agent succumbed to that business proposition and 
filed a notice to Mrs. Jerome to vacate the flat. Mrs. 
Jerome promptly refused to go. She said her daughter 
was only a school-girl and not responsible for the folly of 
the married men in the house. And so the matter stood at 
last reports. Manifestly there is not much religion housed 
in that Brooklyn flat-house, with twelve wives warring with 
their husbands and hating the girl, Josephine, and twelve 
husbands being continually curtain-lectured for their devo- 
tion to beauty. The incident shows that there is no chance 
for religion in a flat, and that, likewise, the flat is no place 


for the housing of beauty. 


as tenants. 


st st 
Horses and Automobiles 

A READER of the MIRROR thinks that the editor should 
turn his great mind loose upon the subject of devising a 
way of overcoming the fright of horses on city streets and 
country roads at sight of automobiles. The subject is one 
of some importance, as the automobile is responsible. for an 
increase in the number of runaways in cities, and for much 
danger to life and limb of those riding or driving horses. 
The puffing, snorting, shrieking machines are a grave dan- 
ger in this and some other respects. Of course there is 
this to be said: that in the case of a frightened horse it 
will nearly always be found that the horse catches the 
greater part of his fright from his driver. There are some 
horses that never can be accustomed to the machines, but 
in most instances a firm hand that will hold the horse up to 
the machine as closeas possible, without whipping the ani- 
mal or flopping the reins upon his back, is all that is neces- 
sary to get the beast to pass them, without a break or balk, 
thereafter. An expert horseman says that the way to get 
a horse used to an auto or a locomobile is to drive him up 
to it until it rubs his nose, and that the runaways nearly 
always occur through negligence of the driver in not being 
ready to hold the horse before the animal can balk, or to 
panic at the horse’s excitement. It must be said, though, 
that the men in charge of autos should be more careful. 
They should be made to be more careful and considerate of 
the rights of the horse-drivers. There should be established 
some sort of test of the competence of the automobilists. 
Many of the machines are run by people with no knowledge 
of the machine and with no “heads” generally. The 
chaffeur should be compelled to take out some papers to 
show his competency, and should not be allowed to “mote” 
abroad unless he, or she, can demonstrate ability to, handle 
the machine in any emergency. He should havea license, 
as an engineer must have one, and that license should be 
revoked whenever it could be demonstrated that he brought 
about an accident that he could have prevented by the 
exercise of proper skill and judgment. With some such 
precautionary measure the danger of the automobile could 
be reduced to a minimum, and the necessity for so reduc- 
ing it hardly needs emphasis, since the future is bound to 
bring into use many more auto-vehicles, when they shall 
have been cheapened to within the reach of the many. It 
remains only to say further on this subject of frightened 
horses that there would be fewer runaways and smash-ups 
if the drivers of horses would abandon the use of blinkers 
Blinkers seem to render horses more 
Blinkers prevent them 


on their animals. 
nervous than they are by nature. 


The Mirror 


from seeing things coming from behind and alongside. 
Blinkers seem to distract the horse's eyes from a clear view 
of things in front of the animal. When an auto or any- 
thing else comes along the blinkered horse has to turn to 
look at it as he shies away, and to overcome the turned 
head the driver has to pull suddenly on the reins in a way 
to add to the beast’s fright by notifying him that the driver, 
too, thinks the object dangerous. A blinkered horse is 
half-blinded, and being so, is peculiarly susceptible to 
fright from sounds emanating from things he cannot see. 
ae 
Restricting Immigration 

RECENT events have given new impetus tothe agitation 
for a restriction of immigration. Latterly immigration has 
increased owing to the widely heralded prosperity of this 
country in the past two years. It is interesting to note from 
late official statistics how the nationality of the immigrants 
has changed. There was atime when Ireland furnished 
the largest number of arrivals at our gates. Then Ger- 
many took the lead and kept it for some time, with Eng- 
land, Ireland and Sweden following at a considerable re- 
move. The latest published table, as it appears in the 
Argonaut, of San Francisco, is as follows: 
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From this it appears that the leading sources of supply 
are Italy, Austria-Hungary and Russia,in the order named, 
while the whole United Kingdom now furnishes about the 
proportion which Ireland alone sent in 1882, while the per- 
centage from Germany is only alittle more than one-tenth 
what it was in the latter year. The year 1882 was a high- 
tide year in immigration, but the increase now in progress 
may be appreciated when it is understood that year before 
last the arrivals numbered 448,772, which, as against those 
of the present fiscal year, shows an increase of 39,146. 
A marked change is notable in the character of the immi- 
grants. Whereas twenty years ago immigration consisted 
generally of families seeking permanent homes, now it con- 
sists of detached members of families, who add to the 
floating element and temporarily swell the ranks of un- 
skilled labor in America. It is not necessary to assert that 
the immigrants now coming to this country in large num- 
bers are not people who, as a general thing, mix well with 
those who were here before them. The Italians, Hungari- 
ans and Russians are not our kind. They have not much 
sympathy with the other peoples. They remain a class to 
themselves for a long time after their arrival and they have 
peculiar ideas as to the way to remedy their grievances 
against government. We don’t understand them, which 
may be a cause for our not liking them. They don’t under- 
stand us, and it makes them more exasperating to us that 
they don’t seem to try to understand us. They are, how- 
ever, not all anarchists, though they may be poor, ignorant 
and dirty and the slaves of wild passions. They may not 
be so readily adaptable to our institutions and ideas as the 
Irish, English, German or French, but, nevertheless, there 
are few of us inthe cities who do not know very worthy 
and iaw-abiding members of the strange races who have 
risen from poverty, ignorance and dirt and become very 
good, bright, clean citizens. Manifestly we cannot exclude 
them all on a hard-and-fast race line, unless we would pro- 
claim ourselves no longer a Nation of refuge for the op- 
pressed of all mankind. We may with reason exclude 
paupers, the insane, the incurably diseased in other ways, 


the criminal and the professed enemies of order. We may 
insist upon clean bills of physical and moral health from all 
the people who reach this country from any other, but it 
will come with bad grace and much rank injustice from 
many of us who are the descendants of immigrants who 
came here both ignorant and poor, though not dirty, to 
clamor for the ruthless exclusion of others seeking the 
opportunities found by some of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. Restriction of undesirable immigration is well 
enough provided that we rightly determine what immigrants 
are undesirable. The poor are not per se objectionable. The 
anarchist is often and, in fact, usually, more intelligent than 
the average of immigrants. The simply ignorant may 
learn. This country should be careful not to keep out any- 
one for misfortunes other than those of disease which may 
contaminate others or render the new comers a burden 
upon the country. This country would do well to shut out 
the lawless and the depraved and the revolutionary, but it 
will do wrong if it debars from the chances this land pre- 
sents any people as a race or any element against which it 
can only be urged that it has no money and cannot inter- 
pret correctly things in our language which some of our 
educated selves cannot always interpret to our own satis- 
faction. The howl against the foreigner, simply as a 
foreigner, to-day, is as senseless as it was in Knownothing 
times. It is eminently un-American. We must not lose 
our sense of justice to and sympathy for any people solely 
because a few of those people commit abominable and 
atrocious crimes. 
se Ft 
Inferior Literature 

THE popularity of inferior literature is worrying some 
But it should not. Literature is a 
Almost any reading is better 


of the great critics. 
relative matter altogether. 
than no reading at all. Besides, inferior literature has al- 
ways been popular, because in the great mass of humanity 
there are more people whose minds are limited to such ap- 
preciation as may be generated by inferior literature. 
There are more uneducated than educated people in the 
world; more people without taste than with it. The really 
great literature never has been popular. Even now 
Shakespeare, Dante, Milton are more talked of than read. 
There never was a time when the Albert Ross, Marie 
Corelli, Hall Caine style of literature didn’t have a greater 
following than the works of the greater writers. The 
Susan Warners, Mrs. Cumminses, Monk Lewises, E. P. 
Roes, always had the great circulations even against the 
tremendous success of some of the works of Byron, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Hardy. “Trilby” outsold “Tess,” we 
imagine. “David Harum” sold by the million while much 
finer books by the score were neglected on the book 
shelves. Still all this proves nothing in particular. Most of us 
started reading upon very inferior popular literature, upon 
the dime novels of the immortal Mr. Beadle, or, worse, the 
Sunday school stories of the olden time, mere soppy, sodden 
stuff. There was a time when the writer of this paragraph 
thought one Bracebridge Heming the greatest writer in the 
world and the “Jack Harkaway” series held the pre- 
eminence attained later by the Musketeer romances or 
Valoi’s cycle of Dumas. Inferior literature may hold the 
individual for atime, but most of the people soon grow away 
from it, and the inferior literature, so called, of to-day is 
of much higher grade, at least of much higher pretensions, 
than the inferior literature of, say, twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. It is doubtful if the inferior authors of to-day 
are not the superiors of Harrison Ainsworth and G. W. M. 
Reynolds, and no authors ever had greater success than 
they. Their books are selling to-day. Not long ago some 
one, hearing the editor of the MIRROR was a book-lover, 
offered him a “set of Reynolds.” Ye gods! It is barely 
possible that a complete set of firsts of Reynolds is 
worth more than a complete set of firsts of Dickens, 
Thackeray, John Addington Symonds or Swinburne. 
People of taste, nowadays, read inferior books. They 
read them knowing them to be enjoying 
them on the principle that they are “so bad they 
People read books and throw them away, if 


inferior, 


are good.” 








ey are inferior books; but they read many good books as 


Advertising and booming such as the Bowen-Merrill 
eople have mastered have foisted upon the public many 
trocities, but the public is under no delusion as to their 
worth. The public knows the inferior book and accepts it 
for what it is, if it amuses or kills time. Those persons 
who accept inferior literature, as a rule, come, later, to find 
out its inferiority. The circle of readers of better literature 
continually widens. The circle of readers of all books con- 
tinually widens. The inferior captures the new reading 
class at first, but the new reading class slowly finds out the 
sham and moves upward in its reading. Let the people 
read inferior literature. It will lead them tothe better 
sort. At least it will so lead such of the people as are look- 
ing for the better things in life. 
se se 
Galveston Rearisen 
WITHIN twelve months of the date of the awful disaster 
that overwhelmed the Texas city, Galveston, the people of 
the devastated community have expended five and a half 
million dollars in the work of repairing the damage done 
by wind and wave. Again, the export trade of the city 
reached over $100,000,000 in the past year, which is 
$16,000,000 better than any year prior to the calamity. 
This is very good news. It is the spirit of the new South 
in its best manifestation. It is well that the news should 
be spread abroad, for there have been, from time to time, 
rumors that the island upon which Galveston is situated is 
gradully wearing down into the Gulf and that the city must 
soon disappear. These tales of a vanishing island are not 
substantiated by anything that is authoritatively known of the 
action of the water on the great dune. The people of 
Galveston do not believe that the city is slipping into the 
bay. They would not be putting their money back into 
the island if they had any doubt of the city’s permanency. 
The Galvestonians are not only rebuilding their city; they 
are making the new city more imposing and beautiful than 
the old. It is not more likely than one chance in a billion 
that another such disaster as that of September, 1900, should 
overtake the Gulf City. The whole country rejoices in the 
evidences of Galveston’s recovery from the terrible afflic- 
tion that befell it, one of the most tremendous disasters in 
history. The new Galveston, evidently, will be a city that 
will be a fitting monument to the thousands who died in 
that fearful night of hurricane and flood. 
Ft 
Smash the Combine 
FIRST among the steps necessary to get New St. Louis 
and a great World’s Fair under way is the smashing of the 
combine in the House of Delegates. Every patriotic St. 
Louisan must stand with President Hawes of the Jefferson 
Club and Mayor Wells in fighting the combine. Mr. 
Hawes and Mayor Wells are fighting in the interest of the 
entire community for public improvement, for clean gov- 
ernment, for the suppression of graft. The combine is 
out for boodle and nothing else. It must be and will be 
smashed. 


Fe 
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Poor old Tom Platt! He will never again “shelve” 
anyone in the Vice-Presidency. Likewise poor old Matt 
Quay. To them both these words from Ecclesiastes: “If 
the spirit of the ruler rise up against thee, leave not thy 
place; for yielding allayeth great offences.” 


se 
Looting the Mails 


WHEN one concern receives at least one notification per 
day, and often as many as three a day, between December 
and September, that remittances to it from various sections 
of the country have disappeared in the mai's, there is some- 
thing wrong in the Post Office. And when reports of such 
losses tothe Department result in nothing but fat batches 
of papers that confess ignorance and inability to locate the 
stealing, one wonders whether the Post Office Inspectors 
really inspect. There is one thief who has been having a 
harvest inthe mails for ten months. It is not probable 
that he confines his looting to the mail of one concern in 
this city. Uncle Fuller. 
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McKINLEY AND MARRIAGE. 





BY FRANCES PORCHER. 





drawn from the life of the late President, William 

McKinley, is one based upon the touching tender- 
ness of charm in the relations between the statesman and his 
wife. For some years past much newspaper and magazine 
space has been given tothe pros and cons of marriage, 
per se, and to the possibility of being “happy though 
married.” The problem story has been read with avidity, 
the problem aforementioned either beginning, ending or 
trailing its length, almost always, in the marriage question. 
Therefore it is worth much to have had such a relationship as 
that of Mr. and Mrs. McKinley within the strong focus 
of a nation’s eyes.It is something to have seen such a living 
proof that marriages can be happy through simple love and 
tender forbearance. 

In this land of homes there are thousands upon thous- 
ands, no doubt, of just such marriages, but it takes a 
tragedy, asin the President’s case, to reveal them to us, 
and, in the meantime, the public is satiated with divorces 
and mari'al miseries, until one is justified in wondering if 
marriage is happiness to very many who embark in it, or if 
it means much else to the great majority than a means to 
legalize animal license or to better a financial condition. 
One is justified in a glaring skepticism as to the marriage 
vow with its “until death” clause. Is it only a tiresome 
little formula that convention and respectability demand, 
subject to any and all mental reservations on the part of 
the two who repeat it? Does “in sickness and in health” 
only stand for a pretty, poetic conceit that signifies but little 
when disease comes and irritability with it, and one’s 
patience and endurance begin to be tried? 

Surely it would seem so as we scan the daily record of 
marital infelicities, and come in personal contact with men 
and women to whom marriage has been but Sodom-apples, 
and in whose disappointments and mistakes we find much 
to justify and condone. 


N OT the least beautiful of all the lessons that may be 


Take the Flagler case, for instance—that is public 
property too. One realizes what a terrible burden his 
marriage must have become, with the wife inthe asylum 
and the only apparent outlet to the man’s life the heaping 
together of riches—for what? No child of his own to per- 
petuate his name and increase or scatter abroad his millions. 
Nothing but to see the millions grow and himself, a 
creature of his gold, at heart a lonely man too poor to buy 
the simplest domestic joys of his smallest salaried clerk. 
One can see that it was a most terrible temptation to put 
away, by law, the poor, demented creature who dresses for 
him every day, watches for him every evening and will so 
dress and watch until death ends the delusion that “some 
day” he will come. 

Who shall judge him? Not you nor I—and yet, if life 
is only part of an eternal scheme, I doubt if Flagler has 
gained much, even in temporal or temporary happiness. 
He would have been a finer man could he have fulfilled 
his marriage vow and “in sickness” have borne with the 
woman he married until death parted them. He would 
have made marriage seem a holier institution to other men 
and women. He would have elevated the love of husband 
and wife to the sublime heights “where greater love hath no 
man than this, that he give his life for his friend.” I do 
not gay that many of us would reach to that altitude and 
give the years of our life, the patience of our life, the 
hopes of our life and its dreams, to a woman or a manina 
madhouse, but some have, some would, and he who does 
will be a richer man within himself than Flagler. 

To me, a woman out of the political swim and only “a 
looker-on in Vienna” at parties and factions, it does not 
seem that Mr. McKinley ever did a better thing than the good 
work he wrought, unconsciously, for the marriage re- 
lation. For years he had an invalid wife, and no one, out- 
side of his closest friends, knows the constant demands that 
were made upon his time, his nerves and his sympathy. 
Their children were born only to soon pass away and with 
them were buried the dreams we all have of perpetuating 
ourselves in other lives. If his patience was ever tried no- 
body knows it, and there is no truer chord in the character 
bequeathed to his countrymen than this perfect interpreta- 
tion of his marriage vow. 

It is something to encourage patience in smaller men, 
with narrower lives, who, perchance, wonder if marriage is 
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allthat is claimed for it when the burdens thereof press 
heavily. It is something to check the tide of selfish love 
which lives only through the bright days and pales into the 
corpse-like body of indifference when the clouds come. It 
is something to shame our pessimism with an object-lesson 
like this before us, and yet it is more of a shame that this 
should be so. For what, after all, has Mr. McKinley done? 
He would have told you himself, nothing. He was simply 
true to that marriage ideal which he must have lost to have 
been other than he was, and no man is ever true to an ideal 
that does not sanctify tbe ideal itself and make others bet- 
ter simply by so doing. 
et et Ut 
SPECULATIVE PROSPECTS. 





BY FRANCIS A. HUTER. 





present level of prices in Wall street as entirely 

unwarranted, and as having discounted everything 
of a favorable nature that has been realized in the last 
three years, or that may yet develop. There are, it is 
true, some industrial stocks on the list which cannot com- 
mand confidence and which should be left alone. Among 
them may be mentioned Republic Iron & Steel preferred 
and common, which have lately developed great weakness 
and dropped suddenly on the publication of the annual 
report of the company, which showed that the dividends 
on the preferred stock are not, and have not been, earned, 
although the company has been paying 7 per cent. on the 
preferred since October, 1899. It had been commonly 
assumed all along that the earnings of the company were 
sufficient to pay the full 7 per cent. on the preferred and 
5 percent. on the common, yet the annual balance sheet, 
published some days ago, proved that the surplus available 
for preferred dividends was barely in excess of $300,000, 
while the amount paid out for dividend purposes was more 
than $1,400,000. 

Financiering of this kind can hardly conduce to the 
benefit of stockholders. The American Malt, American 
Linseed, Electric Vehicle and United States Milling Co 
used to pursue like methods, the end of which was that 
shareholders lost confidence, that dividend payments were 
stopped, applications made for receivers, a rotten state of 
affairs disclosed, and, in two instances at least, the pay- 
ment of “Irish dividends,” or assessments, ordered. 

Such extraordinary methods of management and finan- 
ciering are not characteristic of railroad companies at the 
present time, although they used to be quite the fashion 
years ago, when Jay Gould, Fiske, Drew and their asso- 
ciates taught Wall street new and rather startling tricks. 
When Gould and Fiske were in control of the Erie system, 
and ruled things with a high hand, “Jim” Fiske, who was 
then Treasurer of the Erie, and fighting Commodore 
Vanderbilt (the latter being engaged in a fruitless effort to 
obtain control of the Erie road), made the remark, one 
day, that as long as the printing press would hold out he 
would “let the old hog have all the stock he wanted.” 
That was the time of overcapitalization of railroads, and of 
speculative saturnalia, which at last ended in a series of 
receiverships and reorganizations, some of which were 
exceedingly drastic and onerous to shareholders. In the 
last four years, there has been an overcapitalization of 
industrial companies, the disastrous results of which will 
develop sooner or later. 

While industrial stocks should, for reasons above stated, 
be handled with care, railroad stocks are entitled to con- 
fidence, because they have demonstrated their value and are 
growing more valuable from year to year. Methods of rail- 
road management have changed to a very large extent. The 
scientific spirit is abroad, and may be found in laboratories 
as well as railroad offices. The powerful financial syndi- 
cates, led by the Morgans, Hills, Harrimans, Rockefellers 
and Goulds, are determined to make railroad stocks a safe 
investment and to prevent those disastrous rate-wars and 
traffic conflicts, which, in times past, have landed many 
properties in the hands of receivers. While there has been 
a big rise in values since 1897, it cannot be said that it has 
been overdone or assumed dangerous proportions. There 
is room for further improvement, in many cases. Shrewd 
financiers are so well aware of this, and of the radically 
changed state of affairs, that they are willing and even 
anxious to buy on every break that may be witnessed in 
Wall street. 

Considerations of this kind were responsible for the re- 


S financial authorities are disposed to view the 
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markable amount of stamina and recuperative power dis- 
played by railroad stocks since the date of the attack upon 
the President. If it had not been for some apprehension 
about the future of the money market, the rally in prices 
would have gone still further and probably established a new 
high level for various leading shares. 

It must also be borne in mind that the railroads are 
“growing up with the country.” The wealth, trade and 
population of the United States continue to expand at a 
rapid rate. At the time of the 1910 census, we will probably 
have 100,000,000 people within our borders; our foreign 
trade is increasing by leaps and bounds; manufacturing es- 
tablishments increased more than 50 per cent in the last 
fifteen years, and our natural resources are beyond calcu- 
lation. 


eee 
WHITHER AWAY? 


6“ HERE are you going, Master mine?”— 
\W “Mistress of mine farewell! 
Pledge me a cup of golden wine! 


Light shall be dark and darkness shine 
Before I tell!” 


“Oh, go you by the firwoods blue, 
And by the Fairies’ Trysting Tree?”— 
“No, for the path is grown with rue 
And nightshade’s purple flower, since you 
Walked there with me!” 


“QO, go you by the pastures high, 
A grassy road and daisies fair?” — 
“No, for I saw them fade and die 
On the bright evening, love, that I 
Sat with you there!” 
Anodos. 
ete 


THE FALL HOMECOMING. 


HOW PEOPLE RETURN FROM THEIR SUMMER OUTING. 
Every station is 
Every cabman is 

piling up fares. All the restaurants, especially 
those near the Grand Central station, are doing a rushing 
business. Even the shopping districts show the week’s 
thrill and stir. One hears snatches of greeting on every 
side, and any one who dines at a popular restaurant may 
watch a continuous performance of human interest. 

There was a big crowd in one Forty-second street 
restaurant the other night. Every table was full and late 
comers from evening trains were being turned sorrowfully 
In nine cases out of ten it was only the women and 
The average American 


HE wanderers are coming back. 
| crowded with their baggage. 


away. 
children who were drifting home. 
man doesn’t revel in long vacations. He sticks to the city 
and provides the sinews of war. A few of the men, 
browned by sun and wind, seemed to have been having 
their share of the outing. The others showed in their 
office-bleached faces that they were merely welcoming 
wives and children and daughters and sisters. 

All of the women were tanned as to complexion and 
more or less draggled astoclothes. It is queer how a frock 
and hat that seem still passable in the country collapse into 
disgraceful shabbiness with the first breath of city air. 
There was a babel inthe room. Each of the women was 
trying to tell, between courses, everything that had hap- 
pened to her in the course of the summer and all were 


talking at once. One little woman had so much to say that 


she sputtered hopelessly. 

“Steady, steady,” said her big, quiet husband. 
got all winter before you, my dear, and I shan’t escape. 
Let me have it a little at a time.” 

At a corner table sat a portly, white-haired man and a 
remarkably pretty girl of 18, evidently his daughter. She 
had been away since June and she had had the time of her 
life. She wanted to tell him all about it, and she scattered 
superlatives with a prodigality that was awesome. The old 
gentleman watched her with a face that radiated pride and 
satisfaction. She told him about every one she had met, 
about everything she had done, about the proposals she had 
had and the proposals she might have had. He let his 
beefsteak cool on his plate and beamed on the talker as 
though rivers of wit and eloquence were flowing from her 
lips. Of course she had had proposals. The only wonder 
to him was that every man who saw her didn’t propose. 


“VYou’ve 
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“And you didn’t see anyone you liked better than your 
old dad?” he asked. 

“Daddy!” 

Volumes of reproach for him and scorn for all young 
men were in the one word. She reached across the table 
and shamelessly squeezed his hand. The old gentleman 
chuckled delightedly and the waiter struggled with a smile. 

“You know that dogcart?” said the old gentleman. 

“Ves, ” 

“Well, it’s up in the stable.’ 

“Oh, daddy!” 

Absolute ecstasy this time, and she captured both his 
hands and held them, fork and all. The waiter turned his 
back. 

At the next table there was a different scene. The 
young couple were well dressed. She was rather too well 
dressed, and she had thin lips that drooped at the corners. 
He had evidently been out of town with her, for he hada 
fine coat of mahogany brown; but he didn’t looked pleased 
with life. 

“It’s simply horrid,” she said, in a high, querulous voice. 
“There’s no sense in coming back to town this early. I 
hate the very smell of the place and I fee) ill already. We 
always have our worst weather in September. Well, of 
course, you say that, but I don’t see why you can’t fix your 
business differently. No, I don’t wan’t lobster. I haven’t 
any appetite. It’s this air. Other men getaway. Nobody 
I know is coming back now. I never saw such a man. 
You can’t be happy away from your office and your club. 
Look at the Blakeleys. They aren’t coming in until 
November, and he’s in the same kind of business you are. 
You got bored. That’s all that was the matter, and I had 
to be dragged to town.” 

The husband created a diversion by sending for the 
head waiter and raving about the corn. It seemedto relieve 
his feelings. Then he settled down to his dinner and ate 
grimly, steadily, while the nagging stream of discontent 
swept over him. He seemed to understand that argument 
would be useless, but he attacked his food as if it were a 
mortal foe, and the waiter winked at a comrade who stood 
near enough to hear. 

There was another sort of a menage near by. The 
pretty little blonde had been at Narragansett, but Jack 
hadn’t been with her. Jack was glad to see her. She 
was glad to see Jack. But a thoughtful observer would 
have felt moderately certain that neither Jack nor his wife 
had languished in absence and refused all consolation. 

He was glad she had enjoyed the summer. She had. 
It was the most delightful place in the world, but she had 
wished for him. It was a shame he had to be in town. 
He said it was nice of her to wish for him. They were 
charmingly polite to each other. She unrolled miles of 
gossip. He contributed a little picked up at the club. 
They planned a dinner to be given to some people coming 
from Narragansett next month. ; 

“She’s simply the most elegant thing you ever saw, 
Jack. Such jewels, and she took me up right from the 
start. It made Carrie perfectly green. Their house is on 
Seventy-second street and she has a victoria and a brougham. 
“She said she’d look me up at once, but of course you 
never can tell about these summer people. I don’t want 
to lose her, though. She promised to dine with us the 
10th. You know nobody will just deliberately overlook a 
dinner engagement, soI thought that was a good scheme. 
That’s one thing about going to a good hotel. It’s expen- 
sive, but you do meet the right people.”: 

A family party had taken the table by the window. Here, 
at last, was a woman who was glad to get home. She 
wasn’t pretty and she wasn’t swell, but her cheeks were 
pink with excitement and there was something in her eyes 
as she looked at her husband that was goodtosee. The 
waiter tried to seat the husband opposite her at the table, 
but that didn’t do. The man dropped ¢he small boy into 
that place and took the seat at the end of the table next his 
wife. Then they apparently forgot all about the child who, 
realizing that this was the opportunity of a lifetime, sur- 
reptitiously filled his 4-year-old self with the contents of 
the sugar bowl. 

The grown-ups didn’t say much; but they looked at 
each other. He held her hand under the corner of the 
table cloth, and she blushed and shook her head, but liked 
it tremendously. 

“Of course it was good, for Teddy,” she said, “but it’s 
dreadful, Tom, and I don’t believe I can ever do it again— 


and you are positively thin. You haven’t taken any kind 
of care of yourself, and I just won’t have it, another sum - 
mer. It is awfully good to come back.” 

Then they talked in whispers and Teddy, having eaten 
all the sugar, played “snowing” on the window sill, with 
the aid of the salt cellar. 

There are all sorts of homecomings in September. 

The New York Sun. 
ee Se 
NERVES. 


Love, once a simple madness, now observes 
The stages of his passionate disease, 

And is twice sorrowful, because he sees, 

Inch by inch entering, the fatal knife. 

O health of simple minds, give me your life, 

And let me, for one midnight, cease to hear 

The clock forever ticking in my ear, 

The clock that tells the minutes in my brain. 

It is not love, nor love’s despair, this pain 

That shoots a witless, keener pang“across 

The simple agony of love and loss. 

Nerves, nerves! O folly of a child who dreams 

Of heaven, and, waking in the darkness, screams. 

Arthur Symons. 


ie: modern malady of love is nerves. 


Ft vt ot ut 
THE CYCLIST GUEST. 


BY BARRY PAIN. 


any town. The inn itself occupies one side of a 

courtyard. Right and left of it are farm buildings, 
The fourth side is open to the road and the moorland beyond 
it, and the blue hills further still. No house is in sight. 

The road stretches far and white, without hedge or 
fence, and this hot Saturday afternoon it had for long hours 
been empty—no one had come or gone by it; it gave a note 
of quiet expectation to the scene. Then a flock of geese 
came cackling angrily across it. A moment later a cyclist 
came in view, his head down, riding fast. Mrs. Mace, who 
had been looking out, went back to her kitchen. The 
cyclist would be sure to stop awhile. 

He was a nice-looking cyclist, though his appearance 
was not improved by heat, dust and exhaustion. He was a 
fair-haired young man, somewhat shy, and just a little too 
fat; he did not give one the impression of a hard athlete. 
His machine was new and brilliant, and looked expensive. 
All this Mrs. Mace took in as he sat on the bench in the 
courtyard, drinking from a blue mug the pint of shandygaft 
she had brought him. 

“Come far, sir?” she asked. 

He might have answered with truth that he had come 
just as far and as fast as he possibly could. 

“Not—well, not particularly. I’m beginning a tour— 
not quite in training yet.” He put down his mug, stood up, 
and surveyed the old stone buildings. “I suppose,” he said, 
“you couldn’t put anyone up here for a night or so.” 

“We could and have done,” said Mrs. Mace. “It would 
depend on what a gentleman expected. We haven’t all the 
advantages here, but we do our best. Perhaps you would 
step inside and see for yourself, sir.” 

The cyclist professed himself quite satisfied with the 
accommodation offered him. He unstrapped a rather heavy 
and cumbersome wallet from his machine, and had it taken 
up to his room. The sleepy inn became suddenly alive and 
active. A clumsy boy panted upstairs with pails of water 
for the bath. From the kitchen came the sound of crack- 
ling sticks. 


To: inn stands in a Yorkshire valley, seven miles from 


as 

In an hour the stranger, refreshed by his bath and a 
change of clothes, came back to the bench inthe courtyard. 
He had still an hour or more to wait fordinner. He began 
to smoke a cigarette, let it out, stared at the ground intently, 
and suddenly started up and looked down the road in the 
direction from which he had come; there was noone on the 
road; he gave asigh of relief, relita cigarette, and sat 
down again. 

With a burst of laughter three little girls came out from 
the inn into the courtyard. They were the landlord’s 
children, clad in blue serge, brown and healthy, and they 
had come out to catch the stranger’s dinner. A handful of 
grain and aclucking sound: fowls hurried up avidly from 
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THE NEW 
FLORODORA HAT 








itself. 


Adaptations that most women declare are 








worn by Edna Wallace Hopper in “Florodora.” 


The successful Hats are not all made in Paris. The best styles are not necessarily French. 
It is coming to be recognized that for American women there is more appropriateness in the 
Smarter New York Hats than in most Paris modes. They have an originality—a dash about 


them that marks the wearer as a stylish dresser. 


In the forefront of the new things for this season is the Florodora Hat, so called because first 


artist’s pen cannot show all the graceful beauty, all the harmony, all the soft richness of the hat 
The lines blend so nicely with the best lines of each face that the Florodora Hat became 
instantly successful everywhere in the land. 

The “Florodora” is not the only rich new mode shown in our Milinery Store. There are 


elegant Hats by the score from all the celebrated millinery of Paris and hundreds of New York 


better yet. 


ticular face and know that we can please you in color, shape, materials, style and price. 


Nugents’ Prices are Always Lowest. 


The cut gives you a fair idea of its shape, but the 


We make a specialty of suiting your par- 





























all quarters; the victim was marked out and the chase be- 
gan. As the stranger watched it, the tired and anxious 
expression vanished from his face, and he smiled. Once 
or twice he called out a word or two of advice to the chief 
huntress. Butthe chief huntress, at the age of thirteen, had 
experience and needed no advice; the chase was brief, and 
the huntress marched off with the spoils. The youngest 
child had been entrusted with the task of hanging on to the 
collar of the young collie, and persuading “Lady Jane” that 
she was not totake part inthe hunt. Now she released 
the collie, and with conscious audacity turned to the 


stranger. “Would you like to see the chicken killed?” she 
said. 

He shivered. “No, no,” he said. Then he thanked 
her warmly. He was fond of children. It was queer, but 


he did not like to see things killed, and he wanted informa- 
tion about the collie. The child gave it gravely: “Lady” 
was good-temnered but disobedient. 
st 

Aftet dinner he crossed the courtyard and again looked 
eagerly down the long white road. There was no one in 
sight. The light was waning rapidly. He came back to 
the sitting-room. It boasted an old cottage piano. On it 
were a copy of Moody and Sankey’s hymns and some sheets 
of easy music, given away as an advertisement by the 
proprietors of a patent medicine. He went to the other 
end of the room, and sat by the open window, listening in- 
tently. He looked now like a man worried almost to the 
point of madness. He started when the door opened, and 
Mrs. Mace brought in che lighted lamp. He wanted to ask 
her to send her husband to smoke a pipe with him, but he 
could not find the right phrases. He sat alone for half an 
hour, and then went upto bed. He was careful to leave 
his candle still burning when he went to sleep. He woke 
with the daylight, put out the candle, and looked from his 
window down the empty road. Then he crept back to bed 
and slept again. 

as 

His spirits seemed better after breakfast next morning. 
He went out for a stroll across the moor. The mists were 
clearing from the hill-tops. The sun shone out bright and 


hot, the air was still, and on every side he heard the chirp- 
ing of the grasshoppers. He lay down and rested, flat on 
kis back, with one arm over his eyes. In this scene of 
quiet and lonely peace it seemed almost impossible to be- 
lieve that the fact of yesterday was really a fact, that the 
thing was done which could not be undone, and that the 
consequences must inevitably follow. 

When he got back tothe inn he heard the sounds of 
music. The piano was being played laboriously and ineffi- 
ciently; the music was a hymn tune, and abominable. 
When he entered the sitting-room he saw that the per- 
former was the chief huntress of the afternoon before; the 
other children listened open-eyed. They would have run 
away when he came in. 

“Don’t go,” he said. “I’ll play you something if you 
like.” He sat down tothe piano and ran his fingers over 
the keys; it was a poor instrument, but fairly intune. He 
played the piano very much better than he rode the bicycle. 
Mrs. Mace came in, and her husband, and the clumsy boy. 
The hired girl stood outside in the passage and said that it 
was heaven. “Have some more,” said the chief huntress 
when he stopped. He laughed. 

After the mid-day meal he blew up the tires of his 
bicycle and went upstairs to pack his wallet. Looking out 
fforn his window he saw that it was all over. The mounted 
policeman clattered into the courtyard, and Mrs. Mace 
came out to speak to him. 

Fad 

“Ves, that’s the man. I must go up and take him. Tell 
your husband to get his cart out, we shall want it.” He 
swung himself from his horse. 

“What’s he done?” asked Mrs. Mace, breathless and 
aghast. 

“Killed his girl, outside Birnsley, yesterday morning.” 

From the upper room of the inn there rang out the 
sound of a revolver-shot, clear and fatal. Blue smoke stole 
through the open window. Without another word the 
officer dashed into the inn and up the stairs. The children 
ran out and clung to their mother’s skirts, crying and 
frightened. 

From Black & White. 


THE DRUNKEN SATYR. 





[The Drunken Satyr, of the Vatican Gallery, is one of the 
most famous sculptures of the world, but he is drunk, not with 
the juice of the grape pressed by mortal hands, but with the 
wine of Nature. These verses, inspired by that marble, are from 
a book entitled “Songs of Lucilla,’ recently issued in London, 
by Elkin Mathews. | 

x 
HIS were a thing hardly to be believed! 
That thus constraining marble could express, 
With all the ardour of a thought conceived, 
Sensuous imagination’s rare excess, 
So figured, by a satyr’s drunkenness. 


Quite overcome he lies by the wine cup 
Of nature’s everlasting revelry; 
What dripping mornings hath not he drunk up, 
What dewey evenings, for this ecstasy! 
What foam of fresh clouds frothing in the sky! 


What airs hath he inhaled, with goodly smells 

Of flower, and fruit, and herb, and rain-soaked ground, 
And sane sea-saltness from wet weeds and shells 

Brought by the billowy courses as they bound 
Upon the seashore, with a thundering sound! 


What mad mirth hath he borrowed of the sun, 
What thrills of terror from intricate woods 
Where dwarfish oaks bend double every one, 
What drollery from squirrel’s squabbling broods, 
What heartbeatings from breathless solitudes! 


What piping hath he learned from birds’ wild notes, 
What headlong leaping from trout tumbling sheer, 
What grim-faced gambols from rough mountain goats, 

What shadowy fleetness from the fleeing deer, 
What rage, what folly, what delight, what fear! 


Satyr, or spirit of fancy, he hath slaked, 
In rich forgetfulness, his ravishing fever, 
And, from the drowsy fit, shall not be waked 
By dull sense of the irksome undeceiver,— 
But in this marble shall dream deep for ever! 
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STEPHENS ON DOCKERY. 


A Democrat of standing and prominence 
throughout all Missouri—one who attends, 
as a delegate, all the state Democratic con- 
ventions, and who is not often fooled. 
(Says Ex-Governor Lon V. Stephens in his 
department of “Sharps and Flats” in the 
Boonville Advertiser) visited the capital 
recently, and, in the presence of a number 
and influential Democrats, 


of active 


remarked: 
“IT see some of you fellows are inclined 


to believe Dockery isn’t a candidate for 
United States senator to succeed George 
Vest. You were never worse mistaken in 
your life. He is a livelier candidate to-day 
than he has ever been, but I will admit he 
stands no show of success. Dockery is 
afraid of newspaper criticism, and he got 
some of his many organs to announce— 
seemingly officially—that after his interview 
with Stone he would not be a candidate, 
but, having been elected governor for a 
term of four years, he would serve till its 
expiration, etc. This was done simply to 
deceive and to hold down criticism, and to 
keep the friends of all other candidates, 
present and prospective, and his own 
numerous personal and political enemies, 
opening fire upon him and his 
administration. Dockery confides with no 
one. He _ suspects everybody. His own 
family is in densest ignorance concern- 
ing him. He is wholly selfish, cold- 
blooded, heartless, calculating and design- 
ing. He is counting upon Clark, DeAr- 
mond, Stone and Wallace making it pretty 
hot, and to go after each other ferociously 
and bitterly, and then after the air becomes 
full of brimstone and blue lightning, he will 
have his literary bureau modestly suggest 
that for the good of the grand old Demo- 
cratic party it wos.d be best todrop all the 
outspoken candidates for senator and to 
unite upon a compromise man, a platform 
Democrat—the Honorable Temporary Em- 
peror. Our own Alex. Dockery, with his 
insinuating winks and smiles, it seems, has 
actually fooled the old warhorse, ex-Gov. 
Stone. Stone, you remember, in a letter to 
the Boonville Advertiser, denied that he had 
any understanding with Dockery; yet when 
he made his official announcement of his 
candidacy for the United States senate, just 
before leaving upon his fishing expedition, 
he suspiciously stated that he didn’t know 
who would be candidates against him, but 
that he was “satisfied” Dockery would not 
be a candidate. How did Stone know? 
Dockery hasn’t any use for Stone. It crops 
out at every stage of the game. He quietly 
stabs him whenever he can, but he has 
less use for Champ Clark. Cook’s dislike 
for Clark has intensified Dockery’s bitter- 
ness towards him. It is likely that he 
would be pleased to have DeArraond in the 
race. DeArmond has been assured of Dock- 
ery’s support should he make the fight, 
but everyone knows Dockery would throw 
him as quickly as he would anyore else, if 
he got in his way. The fact of the business 
is, gentlemen, Dockery is for Dockery 
against the world, and for no one else. He 
will try to work the whole crowd, get them 
nto a disgraceful scramble, if possible, and 
then place himself inthe hands of his friends 
and put his machine, so carefully constructed, 
in running order. Of course Dockery has 
around him, in his kitchen cabinet, a gang 
of toadies and sycophants, who make him 
believe that the people lay awake nights 
whooping it up for him, and talking of 


from 


his towering greatness, and that should he 
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happen todie and goto heaven the Good 
Master would be so pleased to see him that 
he would order His Son to get up and give 
Dockery His seat. He, like others, over- 
estimates the strength of his friends, and 
underestimates the strength of his enemies. 
When Dockery awakes from his present 
stupor he will be the most surprised man on 
earth. Please remember my predictions.” 
The ex-Governor has probably contributed 


some embellishments to the quotation of the - 


above remarks. 
ee OM 
SONNENFELD’S. 





Sonnenfeld’s opening on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 16th and 17th, was well attend- 
ed. Some of the Paris creations are perfect 
dreams of beauty. The sheperdess shape 
still remains popular. One, a Madam Ayl- 
win trimmed, next the face, in ermine, on 
top in cream lace gracefully meshed over a 
delicate shade of green velvet, caught up on 
one side with an immense rhinestone buckle, 
was among the handsomest displayed. The 
a very handsome black velvet 
picture hat, bids fair to out-rival the Gains- 
borough, this season. It is quite as large 
and gives a more dashing appearance, and 
adapts itself with admirable becomingness 
to the broad and long face alike. Black 
satin ribbons and ostrich plumes, with 
possibly, a jewel buckle, like the Gains- 
borough, are its only trimmings. Beaver 
and mink are the favorite materials for 
walking hats. Ostrich plumes are taking 
precedence over flowers and ribbons, ‘saving 
for the new pastel old rose hue velvet flowers 
and ribbons. This shade is something new 
and very pretty. Accessories such as pom- 
pons, boas, etc. are shown in a bewilder- 
ing profusion of beauty. The store is dec- 
orated in palms, lemon and orange plants, 
which, against the white metallic ceiling and 
woodwork, give a decidedly pretty effect. 
419-425 Broadway. 

ee 
IN CAIRO. 


new colonial, 





Upon EK] Muski did I meet Hassan, 
Beneath arched brows his deep eyes twinkling 
bright, 
Good dragoman (and eke good Mussulman), 
And cried unto him: '‘May your day be white!”’ 
‘‘And yours, howadji!”? came his swift reply, 
A smile illuminating the words thereof, 
(All men are poets ’neath that kindling sky) 
‘‘As white as are the thoughts of her you love!”’ 
—Clinton Scollard in Ceutury Magazine. 


et 

Following hard upon the Buffalo, the 
Charleston and the St. Louis expositions, 
is to come another, which Portland, Ore., 
proposes for the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the exploration of 
the Pacific Northwest. People are going or 
will go to all oc them and walk wearily to 
see the sights. The way to make sure of 
comfort in tramping about Exposition 
grounds is to be well shod, to wear good 
shoes. The best shoes in the world are 
those sold by Swope’s, 311 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. Exposition goers will 
find walking in Swope’s shoes a pleasure 
rather than a weariness and torture. 
Swope’s shoes make the standard of fit, 
finish and durability. They’re cheapest, 
too, in the long run—or walk. 

ee 

Miss Breezy—“Yes,!’m engaged to George. 
It was pretty hard to decide, because I liked 
Tom quite as well as George, and they’re 
equally wealthy.” Miss Wabash—“What 
finally decided you?” Miss Breezy—“George 
promised me the most alimony in case of 


divorce.” —Philadelphia Press. 
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28 
2K Following the 
* Dissolution of 
“S Two Important 
<> Competitors, 

> We have, in order 

to meet the demands 

XK of Our Increasing 
2K Business, 
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HOOKOIOK 


Enlarged Our Store Space, 

Enlarged Our Manufacturing 
Plant, 

Increased Our Force of Salesmen, 

Added an Up-to-Date Stationery < 
Department, 

And Nearly Doubled the Size of 
Our Stock. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co. * 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, aK 


Seventh and Locust wig 
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FORTY-FIRST FAIR. 





The forty-first annual St. Louis Fair will be 
held from Monday, October 7th, to Saturday 
October 12th, inclusive, at the historic Fair 
Grounds. The achievements of this instituti- 
on, in the past,in promoting the development 
of agriculture and its allied industries are 
well known throughout the country. In 
fact the St. Louis Fair is a national insti- 
tution. St. Louis has derived much benefit 
from it in the past and it should be 
heartily indorsed by all enterprising persons, 
for the end of its usefulness is not yet. The 
management promises numerous novel at- 


tractions, (the nature of which will be.an+_ 


nounced later on) for popular entertainment, 
which will not only be amusing, but instruct- 
ive as well. The premium list has been re- 
vised in every department and, as itis in 
accordance with the best and latest classifi- 
cations, it will doubtless prove satisfactory 
to all competitors. The magnificent pageant 
of the Veiled Prophet and the great ball of 
his followers will take place on Tuesday 


night, October 8. 
te et 


SYMPATHY: “Yis; Mike’s ona shtrike. 
’Tis wan av thim sympa’t’etic shtrikes, 
where they sympat’ize wit’ other min that’s 
have to take in 


shtrikin’.” “An’ so ye 
washin’?” “Yis; I have to sympat’ize wit’ 
the childher!”—Puck. 


se st 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 











i All 
styles 


and sizes. 


Awarded First Prize 
Paris Exposition 1900. 
Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere. 
hs 





* ABOUT 
IT. 


In ordering a suit or Over- 
coat from us No Question 
arises as regards its outcome 
or result. 

You can safely leave it to 
us, and be well fitted to 
your entire satistaction in 
Up-to-date Garments. 

We require no deposit 
when we take your meas- 
ure. 


Why should we? 
Fall Suits to your order. 
$20 ro $60. 


Mills & Averill, 


Broadway and Pine. 











After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
aud service and refined patronage. 


ADDRESS 


Cchoen’ = cue aie 
Orchestra same: werers 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 122! 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. Annie Rapley has returned from the Buf- 
falo Exposition. 

General and Mrs, Eugene Carr, have returned 
from New Mexico, 

Miss Josephine A. Pozzoni will spend the 
winter in New York. 

Mrs. Fred Nolker has returned to the city 
after a long stay in the east. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Mudd have returned 
from Kennebunkport, Maine, 

Mrs. James Hunt [Lucas has gone to 
Carlyle, I11., to visit to friends. 

Misses Edith and Mollie Nichols are among 
the late sojourners at Atlantic City. 

Mrs. George S. Beers has returned from a stay 
of several months in Europe. 

Mrs. Finis Marshall will remain some time 
longer in Atlantic City with her son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodman King have returned 
from a stay of several months in the East. 

Mrs. John Scullin has returned to the city 
after having spent the sumnter in the Kast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey P. Miller have moved to 
their new residence, at 5145 West Morgan street. 

Mrs. A. Fuller and children, of 4251 Washing- 
ton avenue, have returned from Manitou, Colo. 

Mr. and Mrs, James Scullin, of Westminster 
place, have returned from Potsdam, New York, 
where they have been visiting relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Dula and daughters, have 
returned from their summer jaunt in the East. 

Mrs. G. W. Doerr and her daughter, Miss 
Susie, will remain a month longer in Los Angeles 
Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ames, who have been 
making an eastern tour, have returned to the 
city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Gould, who have spent 
the summer traveling in Europe, have returned 
home. 

Mrs. Robert Maguire and her daughter, Miss 
Bessie Maguire, have returned from Port Huron, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Lon V. Stephens, of Jefferson City, Mo., 
spent a few days with friends in St. Louis last 
week. 

Mrs. Frederick Kretchmar, of Westminster 
Place, has gone to Vicksburg, Miss., to visit 
friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Walsh have returned 
from Jamestown, R. I., accompanied by their 
daughters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kern have given up 
their home on Pine street and will board during 
the winter. 

Mrs. W. P. Crosswhite and her daughter, Miss 
Josephine Thrailkill, have gone to visit friends 
in Sturgeon, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs, John P. Boyce accompanied by 
their children, left last week for a stay of several 
weeks in the Kast. 

Mr. and Mrs. William R. Edison, of Cabanne, 
have gone from Atlantic City to New York, to 
stay several weeks, 

Mrs. Joseph Dickson and Miss Grace Massey 
have returned,after having spent the summer at 
the northern lakes. 

Mrs, Seneca Taylor, accompanied by Misses 
Carrie Taylor, and Leah Shannon, has returned 
from Sylvan Lake, Wis. | 

Mrs. D. R. Francis who has been summering 
at Jamestown, R. I., returned home last week, 
accompanied by Miss Sidney Boyd. 

Miss Frances Waller of 5048 Page Boulevard, 
who has been visiting the family of her brother, 
in Kansas City, Mo. has returned home. 

Mrs. Columbus Haile, accompanied by her 
son and daughter, returned the latter part of 
last week, after passing the summer in Stanton, 
Va. 

Mr, and Mrs, Chas, B. Cooke and children, 
who have been at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., have returned to their home at Webster 
Groves. 

Mrs. George Castleman and Miss Margot 
Postelwaite, who have been spending the sum- 
mer at Rye Beach, have now gone to Hot 
Spring, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Stanley, accompanied 
by their daughter, Miss May Stanley, and their 
son, Gerald, have returned from the Buffalo 
Exposition. 

On Oct. 9th, Miss Alby Watson will be married 
to Mr. Harry Stegall, at the home of Miss Wat- 
son’s cousins, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Donaldson, 
4600 Lindell Boulevard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Battle, of Lindell botile- 
vard, have returned from Omena, Mich., with 
their family, and their son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Smith. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Stewart, of West Belle 
place, are entertaining their niece Miss Daisy 
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Stewart, of Vicksburg, Miss., who will remain 
until after the fall festivities. 

Mrs. Charles Michel, of Cincinnati, Ohio, ar- 
rived in the city last Friday evening to be pres- 
ent at the Adreon-Clark nuptials on Wednesday. 
Mrs. Michel is the guest of friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Maverick, who have been 
for the past year making their home in San 
Antonio, Tex,, are inthe city at their Locust 
street home. Later they will permanently re- 
side in San Antonio. 

Mr. and Mrs, Randolph Hutchinson, of Locust 
street, accompanied by their daughters, Misses 
Lucy and Martha Hutchinson, have returned 
from Bass Rock, Mass. 

Mesdames Simeon Ray, and Rolla Billingsley 
and Master Lansing Ray sailed on Saturday last 
for America. They will remain in the east for 
some time before returning to St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vital Garesche are entertaining 
their sister, Mrs. Vincent de Messemy of Chicago, 
Ill. She will also visit her mother, Mrs. William 
Garesche, in Collinsville, before returning. 

Dr. and Mrs, J. Victor Voris, of Paducah, Ky., 
arrived iu St. Louis last week to be present at 
the Miller-Pitman nuptials. Their mother, Mrs. 
Shelley, of Dallas, Texas, accompanied by her 
children, has joined them for a short visit. 

The engagement of Miss Sydney Boyd'’and 
Joseph Dickson, Jr., is rumored from Jamestown, 
R.I. Miss Boyd has but recently returned from 
a visit to the cottage of her uncle, D. R. Francis, 
at that resort. The marriage will take place late 
in November. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Scudder, accompanied 
by their daughter, Miss Lucy Scudder, have 
returned from Hyannisport, Maine, where they 
visited Mr. and Mrs, Ellis Hallett at their cot- 
tage. Mr. and Mrs. Hallett will arrive in St. 
Louis this week to make a visit before continu- 
ing their trip West. . 

Mrs. Prentis Dana Cheney, of Maryland 
avenue, has been entertaining her brother and 
sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs, F. D. Reeve, of 
Chicago, I1l., who came down to be present at 
the Miller-Pitman wedding last week. Mrs. 
Cheney will leave in November to visit her son, 
Captain Charles Bridges, in Manila. 

The engagement is announced of Miss Maude 
Moon and Mr. James O’Neill. Miss Moon is the 
only daughter of Mrs, J. C. Moou, of 3843 West 
Pine boulevard. Mr. O’Neill is the son of Mr. 
Peter O’Neill, the capitalist, of Lindell boulevard. 
Miss Moon is still in her teens. It is understood 
that this will be a mid-winter wedding. 

An engagement lately announced is that 
of Miss Ione Huse and Mr. Isaac Hedges. Both 
of the young people have b een summering in the 
Adirondacks, whence Mr. Hedges has lately re- 
turned. Miss Huse is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William I,. Huse, of No.9 Westmoreland 
place. No date has been announced for the 
wedding. 

The engagement of Miss Edith January and 
Mr. John T. Davis was quietly made known the 
the early part ot the week. Miss January is at 
present traveling in Europe where she has been 
for some months. She is one of the few St. 
Louisans who were presented at the court of 
Queen Victoria. Her relative, Mrs, Forbes- 
Leith, was one of the ladies in waiting to the 
late Queen. Mrs. Forbes Leith is the daughter 
of Mrs. Jemima Lindell, and spent some time in 
America with friends a few years ago. She 
occupies a very high position in English 
society, and is the mistress not only of fine 
English estates, but has a castle in Scotland 
where she entertains handsomely. Miss 
January is at present with her, and Mr. Davis is 
also abroad. Heisthe son of the late million- 
aire John T. Davis, and a grandson of Samuel C. 
Davis, and has a magnificent home in West- 
moreland place, which he shares with his 
mother, Mrs. Johu T. Davis, and his brother, 
Mr. Sam Davis. No date has been set for the 

wedding. 

An entertainment which proved an unqualified 
success was the Gibson pictures given by a 
group of young girls, at Lucas Grove, in Nor- 
mandy, on Tuesday evening, for the benefit of 
St.. Ann’s Church of Normandy. The promoters 
of the affair were Misses Francine Lucas, Olivia 
Ghio, Adrienne Lucas, and Lillian Lambert. A 
number of others, however, lent their endeavor 
to make the occasion the success it proved, They 
were Misses Isabel Belcher, Mimi Berthold, Zoe 
Faribault, Eugenie Coale, Stella Wade, Lillian 
Seymour, Florence Bowman, Fanny Higgins, 
Henrietta Bull, Helen Dillon, Hazel Jackson, 
Virginia Sanford, Adelaide Garesche, Laura 
Garesche and Helen Donovan. After the per- 
formance there was a dance at the hall adjoin- 
ing the grove. Among the men who gave their 
services to the performance were Messrs. Ralph 
Coale, Leonard Camp, George Vant, Will 
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Wedding Stationery. 


, All the prevailing styles of engraving in 
SPY d (\oo wedding stationery show the Old English 
and Roman lettering, either solid or 
shaded, while Script is also used. The 
preparing of special stationery for wed- 
dings and society events is a most par- 
ticular branch of our business. 
engraving department on the premises 
we employ only skilled artists and en- 
gravers. 
prices 
our Statonery Department. 
ORDERS | given 
Samples and prices furnished upon 


request. 


Engrabed plate in script and 100 calling cards from same for $1.50 
Or 100 finest cards from “‘your plate”” +00: e+. eee $1.00 
Monograms engraved in latest styles at lowest prices. 


Mermod & Jaccard 


BROADWA ?. Cor. Locust St. 
‘‘LoWest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.’’ 


In our 


Designs and samples with 
cheerfully in 
MAIL 


prompt attention. 


shown most 


JEWELRY 
Co., 
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Douglas, John B, Ghio, Will Nolker, Stephen 
Martin, Joe O’Keilly, Al Kelley, Wilson Hunt 
and Will Faribault. 

The marriage of Miss Clemence Eleanor Clark, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John O’Fallon Clark, 
and Mr. Edward Learned Adreon, took place at 
five o’clock on Wednesday afternoon at St, Rose’s 
Church on Etzeland Goodfellow avenues, Rev. 
Father J. J. M’Glynn officiating. The bride wore 
a creation of white peau de soie, veiled in em- 
broidered chiffon. The skirt was made witha 
‘ong train, billowy with plisses of crepe lisse, 
and trimmec with point applique. The bodice 
was high with demi sleeves, and ornamented 
with a great deal of fine old lace. The tulle 
veil was worn long and simply caught witha 
spray of lilies of the valley. The maid of honor 
was Miss Harriette Clark, a young sister of the 
bride. Mrs. Charles Michel was to have been 
the matron of honor, but found it impossible to 
make her appearance in time for the event. 


Misses Georgie Adreon Young, Leila Dyer and 
Mimi Berthold, served as bridesmaids. All four 
were gowned alike in pale blue silk veiled in 
blue dotted chiffon, and made with trimmings 
of plisses and valenciennes lace. Mr. Robert 
Adreon accompanied the groom as best man, 
and Messrs. George Sargent, George, William 
Williams, William Clark, and John O’Fallon 
Clark, Jr., of New York as groomsmen, The 
ceremony was followed by a reception at the 
home of the bride’s parents, to which only the 
two ‘amilies anda very few intimate friends of 
the co. vle were invited. Misses Caroline New- 
man and Clara Bain served frappe and punch. 
The same evening the bride and groom departed 
for a bridal tour West. They will reside at 5706 
Cabanne avenue, being at home the first and 
second Fridays in November. 


ee 
Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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the very best values 


considered, values........ 
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Effects from..........c0: ccc 
We are displaying a line of Dress Hats, made 
of the most stylish and newest materials, 


~ 


in the city fot....... ........... 
Our showing of Dress Hats, which are copies 
of Original Patterns, cannot be Excelled, 
quality of Material and Style 
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|... Rosenheim’s Millinery . . 


Complete line of Street 


$15.00 * $2.50 


$10.00 





Rosenheim’s Millinery, 
515—Locust Street—515 
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FATHER OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Inthe Daily Arizona Citizen, of Tucson, 
Arizona, the editor of that paper, Mr. O’Brien 
Moore, disputes the MIRROR’S dictum that 
the honor of first suggesting the World’s 
Fair as acommemoration of the centennial of 
the Louisiana Purchase belongs to Mr. 
Charles M. Harvey, of the Globe-Democrat. 
Mr. Moore, in deciding against the MIRROR, 
would appear to be right only because of a 
typographical error in the MIRROR article 
upon which he comments. 

“Mr. C. W. Knapp, of the Republic,” 
says Mr. Moore, “advocated the holding of 
the fair as early as 1890. Mr. Wm. Vin- 
cent Byars, then an editorial writer on the 
Republic, wrote a series of articles in ad- 
vocacy of the fair in 1891. And yet neither 
Knapp nor Byars was the‘first. 

“In 1887, the Hon. James G. Blaine 
stopped at St. Louis on his way to Fort Gib- 
son, I. T., to visit his daughter, Mrs. Cop- 
pinger. While in St. Louis Mr. Blaine was 
the guest of the Hon. Richard Kerens. He 
was given a reception at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and made a speech. The editor of 
the Arizona Citizen, then a member of the 
editorial staff of the Republic (it was then 
called the Missouri Republican) reported the 
speech. 

“In the course of his remarks, Mr. Blaine 
referred at length to the Louisiana purchase, 
and paid a glowing tribute to the foresight 
of Jefferson. Facing David R. Francis, 
then Mayor of St. Louis, Mr. Blaine asked, 
‘why don’t you people hold a great fair or 
exposition to commnemorate the Louisiana 
purchase? One of the greatest events in 
our history should be properly celebrated, 
and the hundredth anniversary of Jefferson’s 
great act would be a proper and becoming 
time.’ 

“We are disposed to think that Mr. 
Blaine was the first to suggest the holding 
of the fair. If the editor of the Republic 
will refer to the files of his paper for August 
or September, 1887, he will find Mr. 
Blaine’s speech in full. 

“Unless some one can bring evidence to 
show that he advocated the fair, before Mr. 
Blaine made his speech at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, we will continue to believe that 
the great Maine statesman must be awarded 
the honor of first suggesting it.” 

All of which is interesting history, but 
does not affect the MIRROR’S claim for Mr. 
Harvey. Mr. Moore is a little astray on 
his information or memory. In the article 
from the MIRROR, which the editor of the 
Arizona Citizen had before him when he 
wrote, it was stated that Mr. Harvey began 
advocating a World’s Fair in 1893. This 
was a slight mistake. It was in 1889 that 
Mr. Harvey began his advocacy. James 
G. Blaine, neither on the occasion referred 
to, in 1887, not at any other time, ever 
suggested or hinted at a World’s Fair as a 
celebration of the Louisiana annexation 
centennial. There was nothing in his 
address in St. Louis, or at any other place 
or time, even remotely hinting at a 
World’s Fair. What he said on that 
occasion was that it was a discredit to the 
people of this section that there was no 
monument to Jefferson, the author of the 
annexation, in any part of the territory pur- 
chased in 1803. 

The articles, referred to in Mr. Moore’s 
editorial, appearing in the Republic in 1890 





or 1891, merely . suggested some special 
observance of the centennial of the annexa- 
tion. There was no word or intimation in 
any of them about a World’s Fair. What 
the writer or writers of them evidently had 
in mind was some sort of a jollification on 
the Fourth of July, 1903, when orations 
would be made extolling Jefferson and 
dwelling on the benefits which have come to 
the country through Jefferson’s purchase. 


We all know that the Jefferson monument | 


idea and the Jefferson park idea were 
popular, as late as 1898, as forms,which the 
celebration in 1903 should take. It is 
probable that the writer in the Republic had 
something of this sort in mind when he was 
writing those articles. It is clear from his 
words that he was not thinking about a 
World’s Fair. The celebration was to be 
local in character. 

The sort of suggestions of a centennial 
celebration, which the Republic began to 
make in 1890 or 1891, Mr. Harvey often 
made as early as the 70s, when he first began 
to write, in newspapers or magazines, about 
Western expansion. Many times,and in differ- 
ent connections, twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, Mr. Harvey said that there ought to be, 
and undoubtedly would be, a great celebra- 
tion in honor of the annexation of Louisiana 
on the hundredth anniversary of the cession, 
but he did not mention anything then about 
a World’s Fair. The World’s Fair he 
began to urge in 1889, and nobody else had 
a word to say either for or against a World’s 
Fair until the fall ot 1898, when this plan 
of celebration began gradually to find 
friends. 

Even as late as the summer of 1898, the 
editor of the MIRROR had conference with 
Mr. Harvey upon the subject of the neces- 
sity of a World’s Fair, and at that time, even, 
there were many persons urging a merely 
local celebration. All the papers in St. 
Louis except the Globe-Democrat were silent 
about the celebration as late as that date. 
Mr. Fred Lehmann was the only other per- 
son in St. Louis who leaned toward the 
World’s Fair idea at a date even as recent 
as that, except Congressman Bartholdt, who 
introduced a bill in Congress for a World’s 
Fair six or seven months earlier. He did 
this on February 5, 1898. The destruction 
of the Maine came ten days later, and the 
war which ensued gave Congress and the 
country more important things to think of 
than a centennial celebration five years off. 

There is no reason for any one to dispute 
Mr. Harvey’s title to the honor of first sug- 
gesting the Fair. He hasaclear case, if 
he should care to engage in controversy. It 
may be well to say here, however, that 
neither Mr. Harvey nor any one else would 
disparage the laterservices of other gentle- 
men,alludedtoin the Arizona Citizen's editor- 
ial, in behalf of the great project. 

se Ft 

Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 

ee 

First Policemen—“Why is the street so 
blocked? Nobody told me about this proces- 
sion. What is it?” Second Policeman— 
“It’s the reporters of the city going to see a 
naval officer who won’t talk.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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We Are Daily Receiving Our 
NEW FALL STOCK 


vVvvvvvvTS 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silver, Cut Glass. 
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A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 


JEWELERS. 
310 North Sixth Street. 


STRASSBERGER’S SONSERVATORY. 


Lou's, Mo. 
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Southwest Branch—Corner of Grand and Cleveland Aves. 
Most Complete and Best Music School in the West. Established 1886. 


OPEN ALL YEAR, 30 Competent Teachers in All its Branches. O/PLOMAS 
DAY AND NIGHT. earan.eeues pak, AWARDED. 


Deportment and Dancing Academy reopens September 25th—at 2200 St. Louis Ave. 


LACLEDE MUTUAL Chartered January 14th, 1860. 





FIRE AND MARINE Cian a cae 
INSURANCE CoO. 
RIALTO BUILDING 


OF SAINT LOUIS 


J. B. C. Lucas, President. H. L. HAYDEL, Secretary. 
Won. NORRIS, ANTON C, STUEVER. wn. H. SwIiFr. 
THOS. F. FARRELLY. ERNEST MARSHALL, 


DIRECTORS 
J. W. DAUGHERTY, 
Vice- President and Manager. 





























THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. .»* Strictly High Class. . Both Plans. 


FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 














BOO KS {a areas \ ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


807 NorrH Fourtn Sr. 
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"| has stood the test of 
4 forty years; ladies will 


have no other, because 
Pozzoni’s is pure, 
healing to the skin, 
removes freckles and 
is harmless. Sample 
and beautiful booklet 
on application to 

















M’DOWELL COLLEGE, 
1824 OLIVE ST. 


Ladies, before learning tailoring and fine dress- 
making, call and examine our system. The best 
and easiest to learn. Under entirely new man- 
agement. Evening classes, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday. W. F. HUNSTOCK, Manager. 








SCENIC |ELCLAIE 


LINE (Hin 
SOLID VESTIBULEDT 


SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE 


Enquire of Local RR Agent or ane 10 
GEO A.CULLEN. GWP 
103 ADAMS ST CHICAGO 





NewEngland The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 

CoNSERVATORY Founded 1853. _Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 

position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 


George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 





























FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





FAUST €& SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


and 
Operate 





We Control 


Delmar Garden. : 
Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 

Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 


PLACES. 
Viz: 








WONDERFUL GOWNS. 





he great costumer, George Pilotelle, said 

at he once designed $240,000 worth of 

resses for one lady, while Worth confessed 
hata Peruvian heiress paid him $24,000 
or a single frock. After_this the price paid 
or the coronation train of the present em- 
‘ress of Russia seems hardly worth mention- 
ag. It wasamass of silver embroidery, 
pon which eight girls were at work, in re- 
lays, night and day, for six weeks, and the 
ill came to just $5,000. 

The woman of fashion spends nowadays 
quite ten times as much upon her-wardrobe 
as did ladies of twenty years ago, and ex- 
travagance in this line seems steadily upon 
the increase. To quote from prices recently 
obtained from a first class West end modiste, 
acream or black lace gown of compara- 
tively ordinary appearance varies between 
$150 and $200, a mere blue serge coat and 
silk skirt costs $100 and a smart dinner 
dress of silk or satin, if hand-painted or 
embroidered, $250 to $300. 

For lace a lady may, of course, pay any- 
thing she pleases. Good lace is not valued 
by its weight in gold, but rather by its 
weight in diamonds; $21,600 of the $24,000 
mentioned above as being paid for a single 
dress was the price of the lace upon it. As 
a farther example of lace _prices it may be 
added that lace handkerchiefs made at St. 
Gall, Switzerland, are charged for at the 
rate of $12 apiece, and these are, of 
course, of modern make. Lace, like wine, 
increases in value with age. The Queen 
Dowager of Italy is said to be the possessor 
of alace handkerchief 300 years old and 
valued at $10,000. “Point Tresse” lace, which 
was made from threads of flax mixed with 
human hair, is also immensely valuable. A 
French collector owns a tiny square made 
from the gray hair of Margaret, Countess of 
Lennox, mother of the unhappy Darnley. 
This is valued at $6,000. 

Now and then one hears of garments so 
unique in material that they are not thrown 
aside as are even the most expensive of 
silks or satins, but are preserved as wonder- 
ful specimens of what the art of man can ac- 
complish. O€ this type is the beetlewing 
dress, which made a fortune for its lucky 
owner, and is still worth a fortune to-day. 
Mrs. Sam Edwards, the noted wife of that 
clever actor, is the possessor of this won- 
derful garment, which was sent to heras a 
wedding present by an Indian rajah in re- 
turn for a service done him by her husband. 

Fifteen thousand of the wing-cases of an 
Indian beetle ave sewn upon the material, 
and lend a shimmering, green, iridescence 
to its flowing folds. The lady has worn it 
on the stage, where it created a perfect 
furore. Many fashionable ladies wished to 
duplicate it, but found it impossible, both 
from the rareness of the insect and the dif- 
ficulty of affixing the delicate wing-cases to 
the material. As for its cost, it can only be 
guessed at, but $15,000 would be well with- 
in the limit. 


Certain races of people we are pleased to 
call savages are famous for the production 
of most ‘expensive garments. Women of 
the Cheyenne Indians wear, on festal 
occasions, dresses which would tax the 
purses of even our own fashionable dames. 
They are made of beautiful white buckskin, 
so tanned as to be soft as cotton. They are 
trimmed not with lace or jewels, but with 
elk teeth. A first class robe of this kind is 
priced at $1,500. None can be bought 
under $300. 

The most costly garment in the world was 


exhibited at the Fisheries exhibition in Lon- 
don in 1883. It is one of the royal cloaks 
from the Sandwich islands. It is made of 
red, black and yellow feathers, and the 
bird which supplied the yellow feathers is 
now extinct. It was always so rare that it 
took a century and a half to collect enough 
to make the cloak, and each bird produced 
but three or four feathers of the requisite 
delieacy. The cloak is valued at $500,000. 
—Tit-Bits. 
et 
THE RED BAND. 





Eugenio Sorrentino, the red-coated band- 
master and his fifty red-coated band men 
will be in town next week. They will flare 
forth at the Odeon twice daily, giving four- 
teen concerts. 

This seems like going it rather strong for 
St. Louis, but if the “Banda Rossa” is all 
that it is said to be—and men like Philip 
Hale and Apthorp have attested to the truth 
of the press-agents’ praises—it ought to fill 
he beautiful Odeon hall at every perform- 
ance. 

The programmes are cleverly prepared 
and as a rule combine popular selections 
with standard overture and operatic arrange- 
ments. One night, however, will be de- 
voted to Wagner exclusively. 

The programme for this concert includes 
the scene of the supper of the Apostles 
from “Parsifal” Walter's prize song from 
“Die Meistersinger” selections from “Lohen- 
grin” and “Tannhauser” and the thrilling 
“Ride of the Valkyries.” 

The much-talked-of band has quite an in- 
teresting history. The “Banda Rossa” is 
the outcome of the artistic ambition of a 
small city, San Severo, in south central 
Italy. It was organized many years ago 
and had the backing of a society for the 
promotion of music. The band though a 
local success was unknown to the outer 
world until Sorrentino took possession of the 
conductor’s stand in 1889. Under the 
leadership of young Sorrentino the fame of 
it spread throughout Italy andin 1892, at 
the Columbus exposition in Genoa, it won the 
first prize for general excellence of technique 
and interpretation in a competition in which 
sixty-four like organizations participated. 
Following this the band made a brilliant tour 
of Germany and in 1897 came to America 
for the first time. The make-up of this 
Italian band differs somewhat from that of 
the American brass band. The principal 
innovation is the use of three so-called 
trumpets which are said to give forth a 
quality of tone unlike that of any instrument 
used in the American bands. 

Signor Bottega, one of the trumpeters, is 
the principal soloist and will play transcrip- 
tions of songs and operatic arias. 

FF 

Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 
is now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 

et Ft 

Bilkins: Your friend Scribbler seems to be 
always short of funds. If his books don’t 
sell, why don’t youtry him at office work 
when you need a new man? 

Boomer: Nouse. A man who can’t suc. 
ceed as a novelist hasn’t imagination enough 
for the real estate business.—New York 


Weekly. 
et Fe 


Tea sets, chests of silverware, cutlery, 
sterling silver tableware, at Mermod & Jac- 
card’s, Broadway, corner Locust. 
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We have inaugurated a special 


$5.00 Trimmed Hat Department, 


Containing, without a doubt, the best Models of the 
are made of first-class 
materials and copied from the best Imported Hats, 
by our best Milliners. We cannot say too much 


for them. No lady needs to be ashamed to wear 
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Let’s Take 
Your Order 


for a Fall Suit. 

From sheep via weaver to wearer, 
the journey of our Fall fabrics has 
been an interesting one. 

The sheep worked out his part of 
the contract many moons ago. The 
weaver made magic with his wonder- 
fullooms. But wool and weaving are 
only half. Dye and finishing glorified 
the fabric fancies, and now the fabrics 
are on our counters. But their desti- 
nation is your backs. 

Suits made to YOUR measure from 
our showing of Fall fabrics from 
$25 to $45; Trousers from $6 to $12 


per pair. 
Fall Overcoats $25 up. 
MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 
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FOX 
Typewriters 


COMBINE 
SIMPLICITY 
: AND 
DURABILITY 


In a higher sense than any others 





6 MODELS. ANSWERING 
EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


None so Simple in Construction. 
None so Beautiful in Design. 
None so Easy to Operate. 

None so Durable. 
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Art Catalogue and prices on request. 
Fox Typewriter Co., 
128 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HIRSCH’S 
HAIR DRESSING. 


3528 Olive St. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Manicure Parlors. 
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THE THEATER. 
MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE. 

Why cannot some American playwright 
produce a play like “Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” 
by Henry Arthur Jones? The opponents 
of the Theatrical Trust say that American 
play writers can. But why don’t they? 
The men who accept such a play from Lon- 
don, would accept one as good from any 
other source. To deny this is to impugn 
the business sense of the Theatrical Trust, 
and Lord knows whatever else the said 
Theatrical Trust may lack, it does not lack 
business sense. 

The play is strong. It is elegant. It is 
actable. Itis literary. It is true. It is, at 
the same time, full of philosophy, of poetry, 
of criticism of life. It is realistic, yet 
spread over with glamour. It is emotional, 
and, at the same time, reasonable. It 
appeals not wholly to the groundlings, but 
strikes home to gentlemen and ladies. 
There is no clap-trap about it. It satisfies 
one’s intelligence while it touches the heart. 
It carries its lesson without knocking one 
down prior to inculcating the lesson. It 
deals with some questionable things, but in 
a way that does not offend. It is cruel, but 
not crueler than life itself. It solves its 
problem by no new method, but according 
to the laws of society, as it exists. 

The story is not new. A woman who has 
been weak, simple, unfortunate, loves and 
is loved by a boy who would marry her. 
She would hide her past. That past seeks 
her out among decent people, and strikes 
her down just as her happiness seems at last 
assured. She has her agony of humiliation. 
She faces her retribution and succumbs to 
it. The boy, after a wrench, comes around 
to see the logic of the social law, and the 
final curtain ‘leaves him sleeping with the 
promise of a pure and proper love hovering 
over him. 

What makes this stock bit of drama 
delightful is the sanity of its literary treat- 
ment. The tragic element is set in some 
comedy andin some very delightful scenes 
of normal, clean-hearted life. You pity 
Mrs. Dane as she moves to her appointed 
undoing. You feel that the woman is better 
at heart and in soul than the gossip who 
brings her standing into question. You can’t 
help wishing that the contrivances of inves- 
tigation will fail to identify Mrs. Dane with 
Felecia Hindmarsh, but while you despise the 
malignancy of Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, slander- 
mongerer and shrew, you know that the 
success of the loving deceiver would be for 
the boy’s undoing. Everything that Mrs. 
Dane can say for herself or that any sophist 
might say for her position is set forth in the 
play. It is all eloquent and forceful and 
wrings your sympathies, but—the woman 
played the game and the rules of the game 
are severe, and she must abide by them 
and lose her love It is  piteous, this 
retribution. But it is not unjust. No heart- 
sophistry can assail its justice. But—and 
here is the charm of the play, to my 
thinking—the heart does interpose its 
influence to soften the harshness of the de- 
cree of the social law. This play pities the 
sinner while condemning the sin. This play 
shows plainly that it presents the eternal 
truth when it exposes the fact that the es- 
sential quality of sin is that it sets one in 
conflict with truth. Mrs. Dane tried to live, 
to win back to respectability on a basis of 
lies. You see that had she succeeded in the 
event to which she yearned she would only 

have added to the lie, would only have made 


he discovery worse when it came, would 
only have invited bitterer retribution, 
would only have spread ruin over a wider 
social area. It was better for her to suffer 
through losing Lionel Caiterct than to win 
him, suffer more, make him suffer more 
and finally to wreck the life of herself and 
him and all his friends. I don’t know any 
play, in which this problem is obtruded, 
where the issue is quite so frankly, yet quite 


so delicately, met and decided without hypo- . 


crisy on one side and maudlin sentimentality 
on the other. The matter is looked squarely 
in the face and its decision leaves you sympa- 
thizing with the victim, but glad that she 
was pinned to the truth of character and not 
allowed to lie herself out of the consequences 
of her own actions. Just the right amount 
of sympathy you have for Mrs. Dane. 
There’s no slopping over into the vicious 
hysterical sentimentalism of “Camille” or 
“Sapho” or “Zaza.” 

A clean-cut play cleanly presented. A 
play that is characterized by a polite natural- 
ness. The atmosphere is hardly tainted by 
Mrs. Dane's past. The suggestion is so re- 
strained that the play doesn’t reek with it. 
The color is not too thickly put on. The 
tragic element never altogether dislocates 
the pleasant tone of the other parts of the 
play. The Canon is guileless, good-hearted, 
easily deceived, yet appreciative of the 
meanness of the Mrs Bulsom-Porter. The 
Canon is a bit of a clerical simple, but he is 
not innocent of humor. He is prone to be- 
lieve in Mrs. Dane, but he is so conventional 
that he fears even while he trusts. A de- 
lightful, weak, gentle, somewhat apologetic- 
ally priggish personality is the Canon and 
rendered with appropriately unctuous art by 
Mr. W. H. Crompton. The clergyman 
might with an appallingly slight over- 
emphasis have been made contemptible. 
Mr. Crompton keeps the role where it be- 
longs—in the middle ground of human 
tolerability—between the sycophantic-hypo- 
crite and the mushy-mild ecclesiastical old- 
maidishness of so many comedy clerics. 
@For Miss Anglin’s Mrs. Dane I did. not 
care so much as I should have liked to have 
cared. (The twist of that sentence indicates 
that I was and am in my most critical frame 
of mind.) Miss Anglin was interesting in- 
deed. She showed herself an actress of 
capability, but when the crisis came—well, 
there was something in her voice, in her 
manner that didn’t ring exactly true. There 
was a false note,—just a teeney-weeney 
little one—in her agonizing as the lie of her 
life was insidiously tortured out of her by a 
man who wanted to be her friend and was, 
except that he had a natural passion for 
facts. 

Ah, that is a great scene in the third act. 
So sure, so gradually mounting from sim- 
plicity to complexity, so certainly developing 
the inevitability of the confusion of deceit, 
so eloquent of the importance of little things 
and the interdependence of all truth, so 
remorseless. It was almost like witnessing 
the vivisection of a piteous, dumb animal 
pet. Almost, I said. What it really was 
like was a surgical operation of great pain- 
fulness upon a person one held dear. It 
was unconsciously remorseless, almost 
brutal. The woman’s lies did not wait to 
be found out under the man’s questions. 
They leaped out and asserted themselves 
when the case seemed won for Mrs. Dane. 
The thing was horrible, yet beautiful in that 
it showed that punishment was just. The 
man questioned Mrs. Dane, not as her 


enemy, but as her friend, questioned her 
casually as to little things to fill out the 
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The price places “Sorosis” 
economical buyer. 


occasions. 


The Best Shoe for Women. 


There are many makes of Shoes, each represented as being just 
as good as “Sorosis,” but like all counterfeits and imitations, they 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 

Shoes within the reach of the 


Exclusive leathers and exclusive styles, for all seasons and all 


$3.50 Per Pair. 


DRY GOODS COMPANY. 
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Ormicat WORK, above everything, should be intrusted only 
to competent, reliable Opticians. 
St. Louis for 22 years, and are known to be experts in our line. 


~ERKER BROS. °°¢5"* 60 


We have been located in 
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Beethoven —— of Music. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 


Send for Catalogue to the 


BROTHERS EPSTEIN, 


2301 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





story he accepted as true, and the lies fairly 
felled him with their force in their seeming 
gladness to discover themselves. Th 
woman was anguished at the baring of her 
soul. The man was stunned by the power 
of truth asserting itself. The climax was 
splendid. It was a stilling thing. If Miss 
Auglin had only been a little more quiet the 
scene had been more nearly perfect. 

Mr. Charles Richman’s Sir Daniel Cai teret 
was incomparable in its grace, poise, 
sonority, softness, firmness, logic, ease, 
humor, self-control. His recital of his own 
love affair to Lady Eastney, was a brilliant bit 
of monologue. His passages-at-arms with 
her were marked by sober cleverness. His 
examination of Mrs. Dane wasa marvel of 
calm yet interested dignity. His scenes 
with his adopted son, the son of the woman 
he had loved, were of fine manliness. Mr. 
Richman was a triumph all to himself—and 
he seemed not to know it, which was best of 
all. 

Miss Ethel Hornick! How gracefully 
statuesque she is, how fresh. Her smile 
is like a rain-washed wood. Her look is of 
the unafraid and yet unbrazen kind. Her 
words are cameos. Her vgice is bells. Her 
carriage is that of a stately ship on a dream- 
ing sea. There’s a goodness about her fout 
ensemble with an especial lingering upon the 
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Chemical Cleaning Works 
MILLS @& AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
L. ne | Gl 








dia She bears her share in the ocialin with 
a naturalness, a sort of self-confident nawvete 
that is captivating. Her easy warmth, the 
deliberateness of her method, the sort of 
soothingness of her style in everything, and 
all these things being merely the appanages 
of a fine character in womanliness, with a 
little weakness and much loyalty to her 
sex—they made her easily the most conspi- 
cuous character in the play, made her divide 
honors with both Mr. Richman and Miss 
Anglin as artists, and made her proponder- 
antly a personal favorite with the audience. 
Miss Hornick won the people completely 








No one on the stage ever 
.de so pronouncedly pleasant an impres- 
-a hit as the stage folks have it—upon 

, audience in this city. In that green 
»own she could have had the town had she 
:ked it, with her dewey mouth and her 


fonday evening. 


ngenuous eyes. 

George Osborn, Jr., as Fendik was humor- 
susly contemptible as he should be. Mrs. 
Charles W. Brooke, the Mrs. Bulsom-Porter 
yas sufficiently vulgarly slanderous, sus- 
nicious and shrewish to satisfy the most ex- 
acting taste, while Mr. E. Y. Backus, as 
her henpecked husband, though not without 
a bit of fun in his system, carried off a not 
too agreeable part in a way to make it stick 
in the memory. Mr. George Cooper, the 
boy who would marry, was good, was boy- 
ish. Miss Margaret Dale was winsomely 
iistrait with love and filled out the pictures 
with much felicity of manner and no incon- 
siderable sense of the limitations of her part. 
The others filled their parts as the parts 
called to be filled. 

This is the first play of the season that is 
worthy of intelligent attention. It is worthy 
of even greater praise than I have tried here 
to bestow. W. M.R. 

Fad 
THE STANDARD. 





The “Bon Ton © Burlesquers” at the 
Standard, this week are playing to large 
audiences. The performance is above the 
average seen at that house. Weiland and 
Lewis do an expert juggling act which is 
exceptionally clever. Afmong other good 
specialties on the programme, are McFar- 
land and Murray, Monroe and Marshall, 
Byron and Langden and the sprightly com- 


edienne, Marie Rogers. “Jolly Grass 
Widows” are underlined for next week. 
ee 


Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 

FF 
A TIDY DUCHESS. 





The parquet floors at Blenheim make of 
every room a potential smoking room and 
are, therefore, particularly welcome to 
smokers. But there were days when carpets 
covered the floors and when there was a 
duchess who particularly disliked to see them 
dirtied. Sir Joshua Reynolds knew that to 
his cost when he painted his great group of 
George, fourth Duke of Marlborough, his 
duchess and their children. He loved his 
snuff, even as the duchess her carpets. 
When he took a pinch the duchess ordered a 
Servant to sweep up the refuse. That Sir 
Joshua would not allow. The dust raised, 
he said, would make all the family involun- 
tary snuff takers, and his threat was that he 
would paint them for posterity in the act of 
the sneeze, 
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BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC. 





The Beethoven Conservatory of Music of 
this city, established in 1871, and now 
celebrating its 30th anniversary, began the 
fall season September 6th, with the largest 
class in its history. 

Pupils are here from many of the southern 
States and as far west as Oklahoma Territory. 

This Institution is acknowledged equal to 
any in the United States, and is one that St. 
Louis has every reason to be proud of. 


MR. WU’S BLESSING. 

Wu Ting-Fang, who was a guest at a re- 
cent wedding in Washington, was ap- 
proached after the ceremony by the best 
man and jocularly asked to go over to the 
young couple and pronounce a Chinese 
parental blessing. The obliging Wu im- 
mediately complied. Placing his hands on 
the blushing bride and shaking groom, he 
said: : 

“May every new year bless you with a man 
child offspring until they shall number 
twenty-five in all. May these twenty-five 
man-children offspring present you with 
twenty-five times twenty-five grandchildren, 
and may these grandchildren—” 

It is said that the little bride grew hyster- 
ical about this time, and (the best man made 
another {request to Wu—this time to desist. 
—WNew York Times. 

et 

Mr. Bassett Henderson has opened the 
Granville, a new family hotel, on Grand 
avenue and Vandeventer Place, with a 
good restaurant in connection. 


ee 
THE APPETITE OF A BIRD. 


People who are very dainty are sometimes 
said to have only the appetite of a canary 
bird. But a scientific skeptic recently 
resolved to find out just what the appetite 
of a canary bird is. He weighed a canary 
and found it weighed 247 grains, or some- 
thing over half an ounce. He also weighed 
all the food, and found that the bird eats 
thirty-two times his weight every month, or 
actually more than his weight every day, 
showing that the proverbial pig is a light 


eater as compared with the canary. 
se et 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 





one winding. 
FF 

He had called ona Fifth Avenue physi- 
cian, and reported that he was “knocked out 
generally.” As he took the prescription he 
said: 

“Well, doctor, what do I owe you?” 

“Two dollars.” 

“I’m sorry I can’t pay youto-day. You 
won’t mind waiting a while, will you?” 

“No; that’s all right.” 

“And, doctor, how much will this pre- 
scription cost?” 

“About one dollar.” 

“Say, doc, you couldn’t loan me a dollar 
to get it with, could you? I’m dead broke.” 

“Let me look at that prescription again,” 
said the physician. He took it, examined 
it, and erased a line. 

“I had prescribed something for your 
nerve,” he said, “but I see “you don’t need 
it."—New York Times. 


FF 
They had been engaged, but had quarreled, 
and were too proud to make up. Both were 
anxious to have people believe that they had 
entirely forgotten each other. 
He called at her home one day to see her 
father—on business, of course. She an- 


swered the doorbell. 
Said he: “Ah, Miss Jepkin, I believe. 


Is your father in?” 
"No, sir,” she replied, “father is not in at 


present. Do you wish to see him per- 


sonally?” : 
“J do,” he answered, feeling that she was 


yielding, “on very particular personal busi- 
ness,” and he turned proudly to go away. 

“I beg your pardon,” she cried after him, 
as he reached the lowest step, “but whoshall 
I say called?”—Answers. 
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Up-to-Date Styles. 
Prices Always the Lowest. 


and Hall Articles 


In Endless Variety. 
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“HUMPHREY’S CORNER.’’ 
‘School Suits | 
For Boys. 2 
New, stylish, cheap 
E And Will last— 
Nothing like them 
At the price. 
Long Pants Suits, 
- $7.50 to $20. 
Short Pants Suits, 
| $3.50 to $15 
The Celebrated 
Star Shirt Waists, 
Patterns newo— 
P ‘ 4 5 : 
: rice 95c. i 
Humphrey's 
umphrey’s ; 
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NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

D’ri and I, Irving Bacheller, $1.20; Eben 
Holden, Irving Bacheller, $1.20: The Potter and 
the Clay, Maude H, Peterson, $1.20: The Crisis 
Winston Churchill, $1.15; Captain Ravenshaw, 
Robt. N. Stevenson, $1,20; Helmet of Navarre. 
Bertha Runkle, $1.20; Sister Teresa, George 
Moore, $1.20; The Kidnaped Millionaire, Fred- 
erick N, Adams, $1.20, Alsoa full line of the late 
paper novels and magazines, at 


JETT’S BUOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 





Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
THE OLD RBLIABLB. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND OLEANING Works 

Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
814 OLive Srrear 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Wall street has had some exciting and 
gloomy days in the last two weeks, but, at 
this writing, the worst seems to be over. 
The sad tidings from Buffalo, last Friday, 
caused considerable liquidation by timid 
people and selling for short account by 
traders whose ethics seem to be of infinitesi- 
mal proportions. It is very likely that a 


further break would have been witnessed. 


Saturday morning, if the stock exchange 
had not been closed, for, in addition to the 
gloom and consternation produced by the 
death of our beloved President, there were 
fears of another bad bank statement and a 
further shrinkage in surplus reserves. 
Fortunately, however, the banks made a 
fairly good exhibit, the reserves showing a 
slight gain, and loans a decrease of more 
than $10,000,000, undoubtedly due to late 
liquidation and treasury disbursements. 
The gain in surplus reserves would have 
been of larger dimensions but for the fact 
that the disbursements and deposits by the 
United States Treasury took place too late 
in the week to be fully reflected in the 
weekly statement of the Associated Banks. 
The hope is, therefore, warranted that the 
statement to be issued next Saturday will be 
very favorable and tend to dispel all fears 
of a stringent money market in the 
immediate future. Besides this, every day 
makes it clearer that gold imports can not 
be prevented, as sterling exchange continues 
weak and. is still declining. 

The straightforward, plain words of 
President Roosevelt in reference to his in- 
tention of continuing the policy of Mr. 
McKinley have had avery good effect in 
financial and commercial communities. The 
character and record of our new chief 
magistrate are such as to inspire confidence 
everywhere, and to warrant the expectation 
that nothing will be done to interrupt the 
onward march of prosperity or to impair our 
international prestige and credit. The new 
pilot at the helm of our ship of state is a 
broad-minded, well-educated and well-tried 
statesman, and, this being the case and 
generally admitted, there is no use of further 
comment or of borrowing trouble about the 
future. 

The money-market situation shows distinct 
improvement. Banks are once more inclined 
to be liberal in accommodating borrowers with 
good collateral, owing to the willingness of 
Mr. Gage, the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
do all in his power to prevent stringency and 
disturbances in market values. Owing to the 
large excess in governmental income over 
expenditures, in spite of reduced internal tax- 
ation, the federal treasury is taking too much 
money out of the channels of trade and 
hoarding it in its vaults. It is, therefore, 
only just and proper that the government 
should be willing to assist the banks in pre- 
venting stringency and in meeting legitimate 
trade and crop requirements. The constant 
gains in national income are to be attributed 
to reduced expenditures. A year ago, military 
and naval expefhditures were heavy, on ac- 
count of the warin the Philippine islands 
and the dispatch of an expeditionary force to 
China. 

Disappointment regarding the failure of 
the St. Paul directors to increase the divi- 
dend on the common stock, or to make an 
extra distribution, resulted in heavy selling 
for both accounts, and affected the whole 
market adversely. There is, however, no 
reason why the stock should decline. The 
fact that the company is earning about 14 
per cent on the common stock is well-known, 
and should be sufficient to induce holders to 





WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





G. H. WALKER & CO, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. | 


DEALERS IN 


Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


High Grade Investment Securities. 





JOHN F. BAUER. 


BAUER 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER, 


BROS., 


STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
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RICH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 

Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 3 

in all parts of the world. a 
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W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








cling to the shares, with the well-grounded 
hope than an increase inthe dividend-rate 
will be ordered before a great while. The 
St. Paul has long been known as the “Lake 
Shore of the West.” Considering the earn- 
ing capacity of the property, the fact that 
millions of dollars have been spent in the 
last four years, and that there is a big sur- 
plus in the treasury, the common stock 
would be cheap at 175. Asthe years pass 
by, the shares will disappear in the strong 
boxes of investors and become less active 
and less speculative. Some time ago, the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific paid 
200 for Burlington stock, by exchanging 
their joint 4 per cent bonds at the rate of 
$200 in bonds for $100 in stock. Compared 
with Burlington, St. Paul is much the better 
and safer investment. 

It is well known in Wall street that there 
is a large short interest inthe market, and 
that it will soon be driven to cover. The 
professional traders have been in control for 
many weeks; they have sold stocks right and 
left and thus made it easy for the bull 
cliques to advance prices very materially as 
soon as the proper time has arrived for the 
inauguration of a bull campaign. There 
may be no decided bull activity for some 
weeks to come, butit is due and cannot be 
much longer delayed. The bull side is un- 
doubtedly the safest one to adopt, under ex- 
isting conditions. Stocks are in strong 
hands, and the floating amount is scarce. 
Unless all signs are misleading, the range 
of values will be materially higher by No- 
vember lst. The short side is entirely too 
popular to be safe. All past experience has 





McKnight, 


Who has for the past six years 
made the best Clothes in this city 
for the money, is now located in 
his new store, 


614 Olive Street. 


A complete line of Foreign Fab- 
rics always on hand. Personal 
attention paid to every garment 
turned out. One trial will con- 
vince you. 


SUITS, $20.00 to $60.00. 
PANTS, $5.00 to $15.00. 




















proved that the public is always short at the 
bottom, after protracted liquidation, and long 
at the top. 

The steel strike has ended very quietly. 
The results were, of course, very disappoint- 
ing to the employes of the United States 
Steel Company. It can hardly be said that 
Amalgamated has enhanced its power or 
standing. Shaffer and his associates had to 
go to Canossa and to accept very humiliating 
terms. The interests of labor are not ad- 
vanced by strikes and boycotts, especially 
when the demands of employes are impos- 
sible and frivolous. 

Exports of wheat and flour continue 
heavy, and largely in excess of those of last 
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" INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 
| Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 
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Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.20 
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St. Louis Trust Co. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


307 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


All securities bought and sold for cash, or carried on margin. Also 


loans negotiated, Real Estate and Securities, Municipal and Local 


Securities, Railroad Stocks and Bonds dealt in. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker. 307 Olive «treet. 
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CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
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interest to seller. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 





When 
Due. 





Alton Bridge 5s... 


Carondelet Gas 6s........... 
Century bert | int a 


Century Buildi 


Commercial Stibine 1st. 


Consolidated Coal 6s........ 


1B... .-...000- 


St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.. 


St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s 
St. L.. Bae and Hastern R 

ry 1st Ss. 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.... 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1 


Onion Da: 





Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg..... 1 
Laclede Gas Ist 5 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..) 1906 | 100 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 


--.-| 1913 
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1916 
1917 
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BANK STOCKS. 





Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 





American Exch.. 
Boatmen’s,......... 
Bremen Sav........ 
Continental........ 
Fourth National 
Franklin...... ..... 
German Savings 
German- =" pee 
Taterastionel ;. 
Jefferson ............ 
Lafayette... .... 
Mechanics’ Nat.. 
Merch.-Laclede.. 
Northwestern..... 
Nat. Bank Com.. 
South Side......... 
Safe Dep. Sav. Bk 
Southern com..... 
State National... 
Third National...| 
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100/Oct. 
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Miss, 
a” 
Title Trust......... 
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Commonwealth.. 


Mercantile.......... 1 











Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. | Price. 

100) Forming.......... 340 —342 
100)June 01,S.A 3)/274%—275 
100)July ’O1, 2% qri/425 -426 
100) July ‘01, 2 qr.../343 --350 
| SR eee 155 —156 
100) Nov,. ?98.%, 1370 —380 
100/Sept. 01 Mo 1c. 415-417 
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Seipenen ag somal pS ee a See 
SE M. & N. 2/1905)105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s........... F.& A. {1911/1109 —108% 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. /|1913)116 —116% 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.& i 1913|/116 —116% 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,, M. & N. |1896)105 —1C6 
pO ee oe ) OO a eee 
as 1st Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. /|1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. |1902| 98 —103 
St. L. & H. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
J. &J. |1925)103 —107 
M.&N. |1910)1003;—101% 
jJ.&J. |1913}102 —103 
Bi | RCS eh: 95 — 98 
F.& A. |1921/105 —106 
do Cable & Wt.. 6s. M. &N. |1914/117 —120 
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Ye en TERR 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M. & N. |1904/104 —106 
2 SS Sees 1909|}106 —108 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.a& A. |1916)/107 —108 
Oe Yee -& D. |1918)/122 —123 
United Ry’ . ee July '011%..|...... 82u%-— 823% 
4 p.c. 50s Oe % a ee 8944 — 893, 
St. Louis RAIN cccnnsetceensesel onane 263%, - 27 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent...| 25|July 1901,4 SA| 574% - 58% 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par{ Last Dividend i 
val. Per Cent. Price 
2 ee OUR Cte) TE ccnvcccsiccenenoiccensee 20 — 21 
i " $ Pfd...| 100/S = a 1%... 2 - . 
Am.Car-Fdry Co} 100)/july 1901 %...... ~— 
= pia 100 foie 1901,134 qr. 85 — 86 
Bell Telephone...| 100 uly 1901 2 ar... ae fe sen 
Bonne Terre F.C| 100|/May '96, 2......... 1% ia” 
Central Lead Co.| 100 July 1901, MO.... ; = * 
Consol. Coal....... 100) July, 190i 1....... 8 =n 
Doe Run Min, Co| 10/July 1901, }§ MO = 8 Ry 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100) ......-.-.--.-.-.----- aad 90 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100)/June 1901, 2. rr _- a 
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Kennard Com.....| 100) Feb. ioot A 10... 3 -“— 
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Union Dairy....... 100|/Feb., 01, 14SA|110 —115 
Wi gine Pr eo ey tobi Tid |e 188 
est’haus e un i eh -- 
we Coupler...... Consolidated....} 50 — 51 











year at this time. It is estimated that 
Europe will require at least 300,000,000 
bushels to cover its needs, and as the largest 
part of this quantity will have to be drawn 
from the United States, it is easy to under- 
stand that the position of the American 
producer is a very strong one. Higher 
prices for wheat are confidently expected, 
and will be a splendid set-off against the 
deficit in the corn crop. Argentina and 
India will not be factors in international 
wheat trade until May, 1902, and it is thus 
in our power to fix price movements our- 
selves. 

There were some pretty weak spots in the 
industrial group lately. American Smelting 
& Refining, Amalgamated Copper, Sugar, 
and American Linseed issues were especi- 
ally “sick,” and dropped sharply on the 
least selling pressure. Linseed preferred 
lost over 20 points in the last two weeks. 
There seems to be something font in Den- 
mark. 

Rumors are afloat that something of great 
importance will soon develop in Wabash 
issues. It is hinted that the “B” debenture 
bonds will betaken up by 3}¢ per cent. 
bonds, to be jointly guaranteed by the Gould 
and Pennsylvania interests, and that the 
“A” debenture bonds will be retired at par, 
which the company has a right to do. 
Another rumor has it that the Pennsylvania 
will eventually control the eastern and the 
Missouri Pacific the western lines of the 
Wabash system. The persistent strength of 
the bonds and shares is certainly significant 
and causing a good deal of comment. 


ad 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





The local stock and bond market seems to 
be on the way of recovery again, after the 
weakness of last week. While transactions 
are not very large, there is good buying on 
all small concessions and holders are still 
firm in their beliet that higher prices will be 
seen within the near future. The price- 
movement, however, is irregular. There 
seems to be a new favorite every day. The 
buying is principally of a speculative char- 
acter. Purchases are made with the inten- 
tion of making a few points. Investment 
buying is not much in evidence at the pres- 
ent level of quotations. 

There is a better inquiry for bonds, it 
seems. This class of investment securities 
has been strangely neglected all along, 
probably for the reason that they move too 
slowly to suit the average gambler. Kinloch 
Telephone 6s are higher, and selling at 105. 
They should be worth more. Missouri- 
Edison 5s are attractive at current quota- 
tions. They are selling at lower rates than 
they did two years ago. 

Transit is steady at about 2634, while 
United Railways preferred is in demand at 
82 and 8214. The 4 per cent bonds are un- 
changed at 8937 

Laclede Gas is 9134 bid, while Missouri- 
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Edison preferred is still quoted at 56; 
common is obtainable at 18. 

Granite-Bimetallic was the star-attraction 
of late. It ran upto 2.90, andis “tipped” to 
go higher. The buying is said to be based 
on good news from the mines. The advance 
has been entirely too rapid and artificial to 
last. 

Commonwealth Trust is very active, and 
selling at 325 and 327. Lincoln Trust is 
selling at 274, and old Mercantile at 412. 
American Exchange is 258 bid, and State 
National 182 bid. Commerce is offered at 
32216, while 319 is bid. Missouri Trust 
was weak in the last few days, droppirtg to 
202, and now being quoted at 203 bid, 205 
asked. 

Local banks report an active business. 
Interest rates are firm at 5 and 6 per cent. 
Sterling exchange is lower at 4.8534. 


Fe Ft 
FOR A CITY TROOP. 


the 





Anent the World’s Fair 1903 Mr. A. S. 
Cale announces the forming of the “City 
Troop of St. Louis,” a cavalry organization 
whose object is to be of service in escort 
and similar duty previous to and during the 
World’s Fair. Captain George M. Brown, a 
graduate of West Point and an ex-army of- 
ficer is in command of the troop. He has 
excellent material on which to work, as 
some of the city’s best young men are en- 
rolled on the roster, about eighty per cent of 
whom have had militarytraining. All other 
expositions of any magnitude have had the 
services of a cavalry organization and all St. 
Louisians should give liberal assistance to 
the project for a City Troop of St. Louis 
and take pride in having this service per- 
formed by local men. The efforts for the 
organization of the troop are endorsed by 
an imposing array of the city’s most prom- 
inent men in almost every line of endeavor. 


tt 
A WOMAN’S PRAYER. 





Dear God, there is a single prayer 
That I would pray of Thee; 

It is not that I may not care 
Where he may go from me— 

My heart would seek and know him there, 
Were he on land or sea. 


It is not that I may forget 
The tears mine eyes have shed; 
I seek no surcease of regret 
Till I at last am dead. 
I crave not peace of Thee, nor yet 
That I be comforted. 


This is my prayer, that giving so 
The gift imperative, 

Bearing the bruises of the blow 
He struck while I shall live— 

Spare me, oh, God! that he should know 
That I can still forgive! 


Ethel M. Kelly, in October Smart Set. 
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TELEPHONE—Kinloch B 508 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 
BOND DEPARTMENT 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
Selected Investment Bonds to Net from 4% to 5% Interest 


Commission orders at usual rates executed with promptness for bonds, 


stocks and other investment securities. 


Bell—Main 48, 
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DELMAR RACE 











Beginning at 2:30 P. 


ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00 


THROUGH CARS ON OLIVE STREET, SUBURBAN 








M., Rain or Shine. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


Ouida’s famous love story, ‘‘Under Two 
Flags,’’ which has been recently successfully 
dramatized by Paul M. Potter, will be presented 
at the Olympic, commencing Monday, Sept. 23. 
Miss Blanche Bates, of California, will essay the 
role of ‘‘Cigarette,’”’ the idol of the French army 
in Algiers. The stage production, which is 
under the management of Charles Frohman, is 
said to have created quite a furore at the Garden 
Theatre, New York City. It was likewise well 
received on the Pacific Coast. The original cast 
of nearly one hundred and twenty-five persons 
is transported, direct from the Coast, in its 
entirety. Scenery and costumes are reported to 
be exceptionally handsome, 
& 

Mr, Timothy Murphy will present his latest 
success, ‘‘A Capital Comedy,’ at the Century, 
Sunday, Sept. 22. The comedian’s new role. 
Joel Gay, is neither clerk nor cabinet minister, 
office seeker nor pension grabber, but a type of 
character from the human pageant on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. All the scenes are typical of life 
in Washington, especially in the third act, 
which represents the marble corridor in the 
Senate wing, just outside the Senate Chamber, 
A moving spectacle of life during a session is 
cleverly shown, guides, tourists, clerks, pages 
and Senators being seen in the routine of official 
life. Mr. Murphy’s conception of Joel Gay is 
reported to be one of his most artistic imper- 
sonations, 

& 

A new demand has been put upon Innes, the 
famous New York bandmaster. A Colorado 
paper thinks he ought to make and give away 
horse-shoes, in his famous anvil chorus act. 
Asis well known, this is most realistic. The 
lights are lowered, the red-shirted blacksmiths 
come out, and their heavy hammers strike 
sparks and music both from _ the electric 
attuned anvils. And the scene is weirdly 
beautiful, while musically harmonious. But, 
says this Colorado paper: ‘Mr. Innes should 
also provide forthe making of genuine horse- 
shoes in the presence of the audience. They 
would make suitable souvenirs.’’ Innes may try 
this when he comes to St. Louis. 

et 
Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 

Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
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BRIDGET’S IDEA. 





Mrs. Frills—Now that I have engaged 
you, Bridget, 1am going to begin right away 
to give you a little training in the art of 
waiting on guests. You see, my daughter is 
coming out next month——” 

Bridget—Indade mum! An’ how long was 
she sint up for? 





Solid gold watches, gold filled watches, 
gun metal watches, nickel watches, chat- 
elaine watches for ladies, at Mermod & 


Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


GREATEST MUSICAL EVENT 
OF MANY SEASONS. 


BANDA ROSSA 


OF ITALY. 


World’s Finest 
MILITARY BAND. 


Fifty Musicians. E. Sorrentino, Conductor. 


ODEON, 
SEPTEMBER 23 to 29, Inclusive, 


Two Concerts Daily. 
Matinees, 25c to all parts of the house. 
Box seats, 50c. 
Evenings, 25c and 50c. Box Seats, 75c. 


HER PRIDE WAS TOUCHED, 








The principal of the young ladies’ semin- 
ary, after formally greeting her wealthy 
patron, waved her hand gracefully in the 
direction of the other room. 

“Madam,” she said, with a confident 
smile, “I am happy to saythat your daughter 
is now ready for you. During the last few 
years that she has been under my charge 
she has become accomplished.” 

A slight shade of curiosity was evident on 
the face of her visitor. 

“You consider, then,” shesaid, with a ris- 
ing inflection, “that her education is com- 
plete?” 

“Indeed, yes,” replied the prineipal. “She 
has a smattering of Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian and German. She has done some- 
thing in the higher mathematics, understands 
the piano, and in history, philosophy and 
literature she will pass. But in the finer 
graces—in the art of conversation, in danc- 
ing, and that indefinable chic that always dis- 
tinguishes my pupils from others, she is all 
that could be desired.” 

A shade of anxiety crowned the mother’s 
brow. 

“I had hoped,” she said, “that my 
daughter might have been taught something 
useful: something that, inthe duties which 
as a wife and a mother may lie before her, 
might be of some value.” 

A flush of pride suffused the countenance 
of the principal. 

“Then, madam,” she said haughtily, “you 
have evidently mistaken the purpose of my 
establishment. Inthe first place, no wo- 
man of true social instinct, should she be in- 
flicted with children, would ever allow them 
to interfere with her career, and in the sec- 

ond place, I never dreamed, when your 











18th ANNUAL 
ST. LOUIS 


EXPOSITION 


NOW OPEN-— VISITED BY ENORMOUS CROWDS. 


In Art Galleries 
In Music Hal 


—600 PICTURES in OIL AND“WATER COLORS; 
Owned and Loaned by St. Louisans. 


—BAND CONCERTS by SEYMOUR’S FAMOUS FIFTY 
—MASSED CHORUS or Solo Numbers Nightly. 


' —LIVING PICTURES of the LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 
In Coliseum Woodford’s Dog Circus and Elephant Show, and HERR 
GRANADA’S Famous High-Wire Performing Elephant “Topsy.” 


SPECIAL DISPLAYS 


— Philadelphia Commercial Museum’s Splendid Collec- 
tions of Mexican, Japanese and other Commercial 


Products. 
World’s Fair Plans, Diagrams and Initial Exhibits. 
Novel Commercial and New Mechanical Displays. 


ADMISSION—to all of the above: Adults, 25c; Children under 12, 10c; under 6, Free. 
THE BEST EXPOSITION IN MANY YEARS. 








THE STANDARD. 


THIS WEEK, 


ED F. RUSH’S 


BON-TON BURLESQUERS. 


365 DAYS AHEAD OF THEM ALL. 
NEXT WEEK, 


Jolly Grass Widows 





wt CEN TURY-# 


NEXT SUNDAY 


Mr. Tim 
Murphy 


in Paul Wilstach’s 


oA 
CAPITAL 
COMEDY” 


daughter was admitted, that you intended 
her to marry any man who earned a living.” 

Her guest blushed, and impetuously eld 
out her hand. 

“You are right,” she said. “Forgive 
me. Just fora moment I remembered that I, 
too, was a mother, and forgot all about my 
social position.”—New York Life. 





THIS WEEK, 


The 
Burgo- 
master. 


Wednesday and 
Saturday Matinees. 


+. 














OLYMPIC 


NEXT WEEK 





THIS WEEK, 


Charles Frohman’s Charles Frohman’s 


Empire Theater Co. 
in 
Henry Arthur Jones’ 


play 
“Mitrs. 
Dane’s 
Defence’’ 


Wednesday and 
Saturday Matinees. 


Colossal New York 
Production 


“Under 


Two 
Flags” 








How HE Dip It—Moses: “How did you 
make your fortune?” Levi: “By horse- 
racing.” Moses: “Not betting?” Levi: 
“No, I started a pawnshop just outside the 
race-course for the people who wanted to 
get home when the races were over.” —Fhila- 
delphia Press. 
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St. Louis’ Economic Trading Centre. 


Here are Money-Saving Opportunities in Extraordinary Bargain Offerings. Every department in this BIG STORE overflowing 


with Clean, New Merchandise, and at such prices as will crowd it to its fullest re 








Cloak Department. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


At $175.00—Real Genuine Seal Coats—24 inches long, 
London dyed, finest quality heavy satin linings, bought 
to sell for $250.00—Our Opening Seal Bargain. ........... $175.00 
At $1.98—Ladies’ first quality of French Flannel Waists; 
colors red, blue, gray, lavender, pink, white and black— 
bought to sell for $3.50, now $1.98 


At $6.50—Ladies’ Castor, Tan, Blue and Black Kersey 
Box Coats—fitted back, large storm collar, strictly 
tailor-made—bought to sell for $9.50, mow 00.2.2... $6.50 


At $5.00—Ladies’ Dress Skirts in Black and Blue Serge— 
seven-gore flare, trimmed with satin folds—bought to 
sell for $7.50, now........... .. es $5.00 


At $3.50—Ladies’ Walking Skirts—new flare lap seams, 
tailor-made; colors oxford, light gray, medium gray, 








tan and black—bought to sell for $5.00, now...................$3.50 


At $19.50—Ladies’ Black Velvet Dress Skirts—trimmed 
with satin folds—bought to sell for $27.50, now............... $19.50 


Remember, we do not charge for alterations. 


Stoves and Ranges. 


Our new Fall line of Heating Stoves and Ranges are now 
in for your inspection, from the cheapest soft coal to the finest 
Base Burner, and it will be sold at Department Store prices. 

Remember we will sell you either the Cele- 
brated “Born” or “The Favorite” Steel 
Range on a small cash payment and the 
balance of 


10c a day. 





SOAPS AND PERFUMES. 


French Perfumes, all odors, worth 25c and 35c per 02. at per 02Z........-.---+ 10c 
Lubin’s Perfumed Soap, 3 cakes to box, worth 35c per box, at per box........ 8c 
20c 


Pure Castile, white and green, worth 35c per box, at per DOX......-...:ssse: +++ 
Finest quality of Imported Castile, green and white, worth 85c, at per bar....45¢ 
Borated Talcum Powder, worth 15c, at per Cama. ..ccccsces ssssseeeeersesesess seeeresssnecees 5c 
Florida Water, very fine, worth 40c, at per bottle 
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Millinery Department. 


Our stock of Millinery is Complete, and we can show 
Would be pleased to have 


you call and show you our Models, exact duplicates of the 


you the correct idea in a Model. 


imported ones, for one-half the price. We can show you the 


Largest Line of Baby Caps in the City. 


PIANOS. 


Pianos Tuned for $1.75. 





All Work and Repairs Guaranteed. 


To open the fall season and show just what we can do in 
pianos, we are going to offer this week one of each of our 
most popular makes in pianos at a price which casts profit 
considerations to the winds. 

One Columbia piano, in quartered golden oak case, guar- 
anteed for five years—regular price, $250.00—for......... $185.00 


One Royal piano, in beautifully carved mahogany case, 
guaranteed for six years—regular price, $300.00—for $225.00 


One Krell piano, in genuine San Domingo mahogany 
case, the finest instrument ever built on this continent, 
guaranteed for ten years—regular price $450.00—for $325.00 


The Crawford piano, the very best medium-grade piano 
in America—made in all woods and designs—construc- 
tion and tone quality guaranteed for ten years— 


LMS ET OER 
Easy Terms to Honest People. 
IN O" ; i ON S. 

3c Spool Cotton, black, for... ASHE deiteuh aS pesstesia cheat ctalsatssseiese: cicteia te 
sae scone oeenlastoburbnsocameipenpes cainapianes 5c 
I ai acs aconase nshensinia stzadensnh disansscnaan ecimpamr eemansesace 3c 
3c Steel and Aluminum Thimble for... .0.......cccccc: cssseseeeesecessees eseses Reece, lc 
5c Curling Irons for...........2.. ....0000 Spadaias sisiiane Foatwage Vine aistacegsas Ge tuseraites ineincccae acess 3c 
a, an. eassptaone sementvenhmmsbicse insanasete’ sear MB 
Se Tooth Brushes for......... .........-. Gecaigi anes eeeadakind area is vaistidiceen leacastacae ee! 10c 
i hte ances Snpeececetneamne sinmianainin ammentuner anmnonvinmren AOE 
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NO DOCTOR'S BILLS. 
In Sweden doctors never send bills to 
their patients, but trust entirely to their 


generosity. Each family has an attending 
physician, who expects them to pay him by 
the year for his services, according to their 
wealth and the amount of attention they 
have received. Ten dollars a year in our 
money is a good fee. One hundred dollars 
a year is princely. At the beginning of the 
year you put the amount in an envelope and 
send it to the doctor by a messenger with 
your card. He sends back his card with an 
acknowledgment of thanks and the compli- 
ments of the season. It is very bad form to 
talk about it, although grateful patients often 
write their physicians affectionate letters of 
gratitude for his devotion and the benefit he 
has brought them. Itis a good deal like the 
relation between a minister and his parish- 
ioners in other countries, and the anuual 
contribution for the support of the doctor is 
just as voluntary as the contribution to the 
treasury of the church. If there is any 
reason why one should feel grateful to the 
doctor; if you or your children have suffered 
a severe illness and he has pulled you 
through, he expects a present in addition to 
the annual honorarium, just as you would 
send the minister a present after a marriage 
or a funeral or some other special occasion 
at wh:ch his services were required. The 
amount you pay depends upon your ability 
and the value of his services, but it is a 
violation of the most sacred canon of pro- 
fessional etiquette for a doctor to ask com- 
pensation or question the amount he receives. 
He keeps no accounts of his visits and no 
books. If a stranger or an acquaintance 
who does not contribute regularly makes one 
call or two upon the doctor and asks his 
advice or a prescription he leaves something 
on the table, but it would be equivalent to 
an insult if he should ask for a bill. 

When a person is very sick he is taken to 
a hospital. Sweden has some of the best 
hospitals in the world. His own doctor 
looks after him there, assisted by the house 
physician and nurses, who expect fees, but 
the regular doctor gets none. He super- 
vises the treatment and acts as medical 
adviser to the house physician. 

The government pays subsidies to doctors 
in remote parts of the country, just asit pays 
the salaries of the ministers where the 
people are so poor that they cannot support 
a doctor and a parson. In fact, all clergy- 
men of the established church are paid by 
the government and are government 
officials. The members of their parishes 
give them presents, something on the dona- 
tion party order, because the salaries are 
small, and if there happen to be rich men in 
the parish it is the custom to send around a 
handsome present to the minister’s wife or 
to himself on Christmas day.—Chicago 


Recora-Herald. 
Ft 


Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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The best of all remedies, and tor 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP has soe used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
=a and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its valueis incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
ao WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRoupP.” 1840— 

I. 
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Ihe Sphinx of the Twentieth Century 
ASIA AND 
| THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
Comparatively few people are familiar with 


the Chinese Empire as it exists to-day. In 
view of the constantly growing Oriental 
commerce of the United States, everyone 
should become familiar with the Chinese 


| Kmpire. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S | 
‘‘Kour-Track Series’? No. 28 gives valuable 
statistics and information regarding the 
Flowery Kingdom, and contains a new and 


accurate map in colors, 


A copy of No. 28, ‘‘A New Map of Asia and 
the Chinese Empire” sent free, post-paid, on 
receipt of five cents in stamps by George H. 
| Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 


Central Railroad, Grand Central Station 
New York. 











Burlington 


Route 





—FOR— 


KANSAS CITY, 
ST. JOSEPH, OMAHA, 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 

COLORADO, 
CALIFORNIA, 
MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON. 


Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and 
Olive Street. 





WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news- 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre- 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles, 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 


COMPLETE OUTFIT of ) 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


Consisting of 100 Cards, 100 Note Heads and 100 
Envelopes, all good quality, with name, address, 
etc., neatly printed on all, for $1, delivered free 
of extra charge anywhere. Send for Samples. 
Agents wanted, 100 Calling Cards 35c. 

Thos. P. Smith & Co , 105 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 
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Sonnets to a Wife. 


By Ernest McGatftey. 


The New York Times Saturday Review is a publication the 
utterances of which are authoritative because uninfluenced by 
advertising or personal friendship for authors. Its book reviews 
ate noted for their honesty of judgment, not less than for their 
literary excellence. This is what the New York Times Saturday 
Rebiew of August 10th, 1903, says of “Sonnets To A Wife” by 
Ernest McGaffey: 


IT is not at all easy to explain the nature of a successful sonnet. There is 
something subtle in the essence of this form, yet it is by no means difficult to 
recognize a good sonnet. These are indeed few, for the sonnet isthe most in- 
exorable form of poetry. To put into the unalterable arrangement of the four- 
teen lines a thought that shall justify its expression in this form and justify the 
form at the same time is not given to every one who has a faculty in other 
verse patterns. If the occasional sonneteer succeeds rarely, he who sets out to 
write a series of sonnets, addressed to one person and following one line of ex- 
perience, will certainly make failures. 

Of course, the reader will at once recall the wonderful “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” of Mrs. Browning, but this series stands to-day as the single suc- 
cessful example of its kind. Petrarch’s sonnets to his beloved Laura were not 
written in a formal series, and it must be recollected that he did not confine him- 
self to this one form in praising his adored one. Shakespeare’s sonnets were also 
written apparently without direct connection. So it must be admitted that when 
Mr. Ernest McGaffey wrote “Sonnets To A Wife,” he undertook no light task. 
In a volume containing more than three-score sonnets, all addressed to one per- 
son, even though that person be a wife for whom the writer cherishes a beau- 
tiful love, there are sure to be some pretty poor specimens. Mr. McGaffey has 
undertaken to touch upon every phase and exfoliation of his adoration, with all 
its corollaries, and of course, he has fallen into some deep pitfalls. 

But if his valleys are profound, his mountains are correspondingly lofty. 
We are not acquainted with other work of this author, who, we fancy, has made 
himself known through the columns of the newspapers of this city. We do not 
know how large or how long has been his training in the molding of English into 
the highest forms of expression. It seems fair to judge from his work that he 
has had less experience as a poet than as a lover. He has been bent on making 
known the depth and the breadth of his passion rather than on mastering all 
the technic of verse. But he has occasionally found perfect expression for some 
tender and beautiful thoughts, and he has, therefore, written some sonnets which 
deserve to live. Here is one entitled “Recollections”: 


To conjure up old memories; to say 
‘‘Do you remember that in such a June 
An orchard oriole sang to us a tune 
Melodiously from out a branching spray 
Of leafy denseness; or on such a day 
We saw the silver spectre of the moon 
Long after dawn and nearing unto noon, 
A merest wraith of sickle gaunt and gray?” 


These are love’s echoes faintly heard and fine, 
But ever present, never dim nor mute, 
That you and I in comradeship do share; 
Sweet symphonies that breathe a sense divine, 
Like misty chords that linger by a lute, 
Though all the silver strings are shattered there. 


In the book the word “to” is omitted from the third line, but Mr. McGaffey’s 
ear is so true that we are sure that he never wrote the line without the word, and 
consequently have supplied it. The man who wrote that sonnet is a genuine 
poet, no matter if he failed with some of theothers. And there are other sonnets 
quite as good as “Recollections,” while happy lines and luminous phrases are 
sown prodigally through the handsomely printed pages. This little volume will 
be a dear companion to all who know the loveliness of love, to all who can appre- 
ciate the voicing of the best emotions that come to a man’s heart. Women will find 
joy in its pages, for they set forth the kind of worship for which every woman 
craves. It may be that Mr. McGaffey will not again find inspiration to move his 
muse to such fine songs, but he may rest happy in the assurance that by these son- 
nets—at least those which show him at his best—he has earned a right to be 
classed among the most sincere and tender of our recent singers. 


The book reviewed above is printed on hand-made paper, 
bound in white paper-vellum over boards and inserted in a slide 
case. It was printed in the office of the St. Louis MIRROR and 
is a model of chaste typography and all-around artistic book- 
making. It contains a foreword by the editor and proprietor of 
the MIRROR and it has been the most successful book of verse 
ever issued West of the Mississippi River. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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EAK BY och, —s LAKE 
Chess P E 21-DAY TRIP PAN-AMERICAN 
& QOhie RY. © sr. Louis ‘EXPOSITION - 





Boston by Ocean Steamer. New York and Return 


One Way Tickets St, Louis to Boston via S38. 50 


Old Point Comfort and Ocean Steamer, PROBABLY ON SALE UNTIL OCTOBER Isr. 





?, $25.50, meals and berth on steamer ae 
i\\ gncluded. 48 hours on the ocean, Good ROUTE OF TICKET. 
to stop off at White Sul- . a a ae 

o Cretescs P Through the Alleghany Moun- 
et 2 — eee Sa See C. & 0. Ry. tains to Old Point Comfort on 
Point Comfort. the Seashore. 


OCEAN STEAMER Old Point to New York, 
(Meals and stateroom berth included.) 


HUDSON RIVER STEAMER New York to Albany. 

RAILROAD Albany to Buffalo. AND 
STOP AT BUFFALO and see the Exposition. 
LAKE ERIE STEAMER Buffalo to Cleveland, 
BIG FOUR ROUTE Cleveland to St. Louis. 


Many other Combinations to New York and 5. 
Return, all rail or rail and water, from $37.25 J The WABASH 
up. Call and see us. ¢ ‘ has its own tracks and 
kK. B. POPE, Western Pass’r Agt, C. & O. : is the shortest line to 
Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. Buttalo ~~ Falls 


Stop-overe given at both 














wwowwww ‘ points on alltickets, 
=> >>> o> > > > >> > +>? + + + + +; inti 
” > 2 Sat aS . For Descriptive Matter, Rates, 
etc., call on nearest "Ticket 
Sanat, eer y 8. on 


ae. = 
EXCURSION _ 


SATURDAY. SEPT. 21, 1901. 


Leave St. Louis. Arrive Chicago. 
The Alton Limited 8:36 a. m. 4:20 p. m. 
Prairie State Express............ ...... 12:01 noon. 8:00 p. m. 
Palace Express........ ER Pa 9:00 p. m. 7:15 a. m. 
Midnight: Special occcccsc. 1: ccsceaeners 11:47 p. m. 8:10 a. m. 
Good Leaving Chicago 9:00 p. m. and 11:45 p. m. Sunday, or 9:30 a. m. 
and 11:45 a. m. Monday. 


TICKET OFFICE. CARLETON BUILDING, SIXTH AND OLIVE. 











Al ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


; CHICAGO. | YeOnoOR Anno 


AND ~ ’ ss I ASESIIIN G) 
/ MIWIOOD BSP. RININICKS} 
AN] Das AN Tae LN ES youl bs 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVIGE HOW RISMTH|ERQ UL CHESS ity 


“THE ONLY WAY.” SULOUIS | 
EEE ——— 








A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
IS y TWOH 
MILFORD S. place ngs AND SEVEN : ‘ 
WO HUNDRED | Best Passenger Service in 
AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.* 











Ne LAP” i ’ > 
Many ladies are disfi 
growth of hair on as os a or 


edies, while neve tried worthless rem- rr ay eau as 
’ lie Others have braved the 
ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS WICHIGAN <N CENTRAL 


1 gee epg & only + be scarred for Route. 
Science has at last discovered a i i ' if 
a ae dy which giv os erma- eee eee - ‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ “ihe Eeayare Soe © 
€ -_ ; ) 
Bther rs ellet Jt, is DERMATINO. Lowest Rates aud Best Service 00. all classes | Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book Dan- eric Special 
ermatinod 
try econ. = we te lye yer ‘AX SCHUBACH, General southwesternAg’t | 0D TEXAS—Free. Ly. Chieago 6:00 p.m. a Ar Dathie Some 
you of your affliction forever at small il warth Broadwav. St. Louie, Mo s * Baffalo 8:80 p.m. (E.T) * * Chicage : ~e 
expense. It never fails. | Book’ ‘and ote les Sent rae pate 
E. P. TURNER, Book'' and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 
0. W. nantes, Gat Beatty Ths tae OSE 


It costs nothing to inves- ULD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


tigate. Write for FREE 3e é 38 i 
FREE booklet ard testimoniaia. A. J. CRAWFORD, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


Dermatino Co., Dept. A-8, St. Louis, Mo. TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. DALLAS, TEXAS. 

















